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Here comes 





.. very often means “There goes my file clerk.” 
Would such an event in your office disrupt your 
routine? Could a strange clerk enter your filing 
department and instantly locate papers, or would 
she be handicapped by bulging flat folders? 


Verlex 


FILE POCKETS 


in your filing cabinets will assure 
you uninterrupted, efficient service. 
Always erect in the cabinet with 
index tabs plainly visible, they will 
expand as the papers increase and 
will outlast twenty manila folders. 


We offer a free Vertex Pocket 

to all users of vertical files. 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of the 
Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket; as described 
in July, 1931 World’s Work. 


Name of Firm 
Pac ebiscnbadndukuteteeubbeanabinninnnmiimees 
letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.....--.-....-....-.- 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY, Dept. W 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and heat, but 
admit from 30% to 40% more light and air than 
arma! shades. They reduce room temperature from 
10 to 20 degrees—ventilate without drafts—allow for 
independent operation of center-swing ventilators in 


steel sash. Made of attractively colored, permanently 
stained, or aluminum finished, wood strips woven 
parallel. They are practically wear-proof and will 
serve you for twenty yeas or more. Brackets and 
fixtures that perfectly adapt this shade to all types 
of sash have been developed. 


Send measurements for complete information and estimate 


Hough Shade Corporation 
(Industrial Division) 


140 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES fo "sks" 


“Re NR RR ed 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 

Industrial Division, 

140 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send complete Ra-tox details at once. 
Name 


er 


( ) Steel Sash ( ) Wood Sash 


















» WORLDS WORK 
: SCRAPBOOK 


THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


OME day orange juice may come 
to us in the form of ice. Extensive 
experiments are being made along this 
line, and several million gallons of frozen 
orange juice are being produced this 
year. The chemical engineers, Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., explain that the extracted 
juice instead of being sterilized by heat 
is put into waxed paper or metal con- 
tainers and frozen solid. It is then 
shipped in cold storage to be sold by 
dairy dealers. The success of the experi- 
ment will depend upon the ability of the 
citrus growers to make a product which 
will retain the flavor of the fresh fruit 
and to market it at a reasonable price. 


Something new in automatic vending 
machines ts reported by the Department of 
Agriculture. Electrically refrigerated, «it 
sells a five-cent bottle of milk for ten cents 
and repays the extra nickel when the bottle 
is returned. There are also rumors of a 
machine which will sell cooked sausages. 


MIGHT not seem dignified for high 
officials of the Weather Bureau to be 
throwing dice during office hours, but 
Chief Marvin confesses that this is ex- 
actly what happened. It was suggested 
by S. L. Moyer that our apparent cyclic 
variations of weather might be purely a 
matter of chance like “runs of luck”’ in 
dice, cards, and roulette. Shaking four 
dice for a large number of throws, the 
scientists found, as many gamblers have 
already discovered, that the figures 
tended to run higher than average for 
certain periods and then lower for a 
while. A chart of rainfall and tempera- 
tures over long periods showed a similar 
phenomenon. Our weather, in other 
words, may not be a definite cycle but 
more like a cosmic crap game. 


It ts possible to grow tobacco which ts 
free from nicotine. The Tobacco Research 
Institute of Forchheim, Germany, finds 
that the nicotine content of certain varieties 
can be governed by cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion. With close planting and regulated 
watering nicotine was entirely eliminated. 


IEERHAPS some day we shall keep 

our houses warm with the heat 
developed by our own bodies. At any 
rate the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh is working on this 
theory. A windowless room has been 
constructed with a double lining of metal 


sheets and with the door sealed tight 
during experiments. The place is venti- 
lated with washed air introduced through 
a floor vent. The room is kept at a proper 
temperature by heat radiated through 
the metal walls, but there is so little 
waste that the human furnaces, with 
their temperature of ninety-eight, often 
do the work unaided. The engineers say 
that we now waste most of our heat 
through doors, windows, and leaky walls. 


A $5,000,000 bond, the largest ever 
written, was signed in San Francisco, as a 
preliminary to the gigantic Boulder Dam 
project. This represents one tenth of the 
estimated cost. Six Companies, Inc., the 
builders, signed on this important dotted 
line and twenty-four of the most important 
surety companies in the world partict- 
pated in underwriting the bond. 


ANY people must have been sur- 
prised at the suggestion that some 
statesman not a member of the House of 
Representatives be chosen as a successor 
to the late Speaker Longworth. By the 
provision of the Constitution it is not 
mandatory that the Speaker be a Repre- 
sentative, though actually he always has 
been. Mr. Coolidge, who was suggested 
for the position, believes that a called-in 
Speaker would be legal, but he does not 
choose to run. 


A General Electric Company distribu- 
tor in Philadelphia has built a replica of 
his favorite refrigerator for use as an 
office. It is 25 feet high, 16 feet across, and 
all complete with monitor top and insu- 
lated doors. The dealer expects to be com- 
fortable during the sweltering days, and 
he will orobably have plenty of visitors. 


AYLIGHT-SAVING time is an 

explosive subject which divides 
our people into two warring camps. 
Chief Marvin of the Weather Bureau 
points out that the advantages of the 
plan are greater in the northern part of 
the country, where it provides more sun- 
light hours after the work day is over. 
To put an end to the confusion which 
now exists, he suggests that all our 
clocks be arbitrarily set half an hour 
ahead of the present standard time and 
kept so the year round. This is a com- 
promise that might satisfy everybody— 
or possibly nobody. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Discontent 
your first step to 


F you’re contented—satisfied with 
I your lot—merely hoping for things 

to come your way, the chances 
are you'll stay where you are. 

If you’re dissatisfied —discontented 
—studying over what the future holds 
and how you’re going to get ahead— 
that can be your first step to success. 

Be dissatisfied with yourself but 
don’t stop there—let your dissatisfac- 
tion stir you to constructive action. 

Analyze yourself and your ability, 
find out why you aren’t going ahead, 
see what successful men have done to 
deserve success, 

You'll find that there’s an easy way 
out—a short cut to bigger ability and 
larger success—if you are really in 
earnest, 

It lies through the field of special- 
ized business training—that’s where 
the big rewards are paid. That’s where 
you should be. 


* * 


Listen a moment to what other 
men who were in the same position you are today have done. 

These are not unusual cases—similar reports come over our 
desks every day in the year. 

For instance, W. A. Day wanted more money but he didn’t 
wish to change employers—he made up his mind to get more 
money right where he was. That meant he must make himself 
worth more money to his employer, and that, in turn, meart 
training. LaSalle training was the answer—in two years, his 
salary increased 73.3%. 

Mr. Paul F. Bourscheidt was Assistant Actuary of the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company. Eleven months after enrolling with 
LaSalle, he was promoted and his salary increased 30 per cent. 
Since then he has been made Assistant Secretary and Office 
Manager of this great company, and today he is being entrusted 
with larger and larger responsibilities, 

These are men who grew without seeking new employment. 
On the other hand, you may want to be in business for yourself. 

In that case, consider W. R. MacNeal and Charles T. Spencer. 

Mr. Spencer was a salesman—traveling over western Canada— 
at a very modest salary. Today, he is head of the Spencer 





Greater Success! 


Agencies with a very successful 
business. Mr. MacNeal was a mature, 
successful executive, vice-president 
of an old established company. 
Today, he is owner, president and 
general manager of Knadler & Lucas 
of Louisville, Ky. 


If you believe that your future suc- 
cess lies in a new field or with a dif- 
ferent employer— 


Read the experiences of C. J. Farris, 
of Tennessee, U. S. McIntyre of Ala- 
bama, and Zura E. Bells of California. 


Mr. Farris, at 45, wasa Credit Man- 
ager at a small salary—now he is a 
Certified Public Accountant and head 
ofa highly successful accounting firm. 
Mr. McIntyre was rate clerk for a 
western railroad—today he is oper- 
atingatraffic bureau forthreesouthern 
cities with an income increase of 
several hundred per cent. Mr. Bells 
was manager of a music goods store— 
now he is vice-president and sales 
manager of a prominent real estate 
firm and earning several times as 
much as when he enrolled with LaSalle. 


* * & 


We could cite hundreds and thousands of similar cases of dis- 
content leading to success through LaSalle training but these 
should be enough. What you need now is to act. 


We have prepared a special, new 64-page book for you. It tells 
in detail about the new LaSalle spare time training under the 
unique LaSalle Problem Method. It analyzes and discusses your 
field of businessina very interesting, vital way. It will be valuable 
to you for that information alone—if, in addition, it leads you 
to take advantage of LaSalle training, only your future can ever 
measure its real value to you. 

The coupon will bring this book, and another, “Ten Years? 
Promotion in One,” to you quickly and without cost or obligation. 

And—in your spare hours at home—at low cost and easy 
terms—you can turn discontent into success if you are the 
right man. 

Measure the real meaning of your discontent by what you 
do with this coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


Tell us which of the following up-to-the-minute courses 
of the new home-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, 


: Railway Station Management. 
Sales and Department Executive positions. ; 


Law—LL.B. Degree 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 


Modern Selsomanchip: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 


Modern Foremanship. 
Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. 


Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Telegraphy—Railway andCommercial. 


Commercial Law. 
Banking and Finance. 
Expert Bookkeeping. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


Modern Busi 





Correspond e. 


Credit and Collection Correspondence. 


Business English. 
Commercial Spanish. 
Effective S peaking. 
Railway Accounting. 

Paper Sal ’s Training 





NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 


INSTITUTION 


9 — — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!_—— —— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 7332-R Chicago 


_ Iwould welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 









“ Please send me your book on the train- 
ing indicated, outline of the new LaSalle 


plan, and a copy of “‘Ten Years’ Promo- & 
tion in One”—all entirely free. he 
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Residential Schools 
VIRGINIA 








STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Supers disciplinary training equaled by academic ex- 
cellence. Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and 
for citizenship. 286 graduates are now doing suc- 
cessful work at 88 colleges and universities. Health- 
ful, beautiful location in Shenandoah Valley. Altitude 
1600 ft. Individual attention. Tutorial system. Fire- 
proof equipment. Five gymnasiums, athletic fields, 
swimming pool. Col. Thos. H. Russell, LL.D., 
Write for catalog. Pres., Box W, Staunton, Va, 
e @ @ 


ORK UNION 


Fully Accredited. Upper and lower schools. New 
Fireproof buildings. Health record. Small classes. 
Supervised study. Prepares for College or business. 
Able faculty. R.O.T.C. Athletics. Give your boy 
what he cannot lose—education. 34th yr. Catalog. 
Fork Union, Va. 








J.J. Wicker Box T 


PENNSYLV 








A N IA 
SCHOOL 


eran Hall ;.; cirts 


ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junier Cel- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings. 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank §. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 














CONNECTICUT 


OCFPFLTEL 


1833 An Zadowed Schoal 


Experienced, sympathetic teachers to — you solve 
the problems of your boy’s education. dress: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D. Headmaster, 16 High St., Suffield, Coan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
New-Church Theological School 


64th year. Three-year course. College preparation desired. 
Re-statement (in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpretation 
of scriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. Catalog. 
William L. Wercester, President. 48 Quincy St. Cambridge, Mass. 

















\ AFoawano-loonine er or adem y 
y Sane El Homes, Gronce D D. CHURCH, N 
WORCESTER MAssACHUSsETTs JN 








PUBLISHERS 





Scientific Astrology practi- 


HOROSCOPE cally applied to business, 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE wW. suaaernnate oe M. D. 


Pepperell 3 : Massachusetts 





ADVENTURE 
EXPLORATION 
- CURRENT EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY - SCIENCE 
PERSONALITIES 
BUSINESS — EDITORIALS 


The BEST of all these in 


WORLD'S WORK 


WORLD'S WORK Garden City, New York 








(Continued from Page 4) 

HAT objects best represent the 

art, literature and science of our 
times? At the completion of Hampshire 
House, a 37-story apartment building 
in New York, the management after 
consulting various authorities sealed up 
the following objects in the corner stone: 
A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Heming- 
way (novel); John Brown’s Body, by 
Stephen Vincent Bénet (poem) ; Strange 
Interlude, by Eugene O’Neill (play); 
a photograph of Zorah’s marble figure, 
Mother and Child; photographs of 
Thomas Benton’s mural paintings, 
America Today; the musical score of 
Skyscrapers, by John A'den Carpenter; 
a libretto of Deems Taylor’s opera, 
Peter Ibbetson; a photograph of the 
Autogiro; a photograph of the Packard 
town car; the New Yorker Album, for 
current humor; Valentine’s Manual, for 
city history; and an imperishable rag- 
paper copy of the New York Times. 


A new material for the heads of golf 
clubs ts textolite, a molded compound with 
a base of army canvas or duck. The 
General Electric Company, which de- 
veloped it at the Schenectady laboratories, 
reports that it is almost as strong as steel 
and forty times as resilient. It is water- 
proof and cannot crack; it has a uni- 
formity in shape, weight, and balance 
impossible to get in wooden heads; and the 
steel shaft can be molded integrally into 
the head. At least we may be sure that it 
will produce a million arguments. 


LEVEN Southwestern railroads have 

adopted the plan of door-to-door 
freight service, subject to the approval 
of the I.C.C. The plan provides for 
pickup and delivery at both the origi- 
nation and destination ends at no 
additional cost over the regular less- 
than-carload rates. Thus the roads hope 
to regain the short-haul package freight 
business which they have been losing 
to the truck lines. 


The Washington Monument has come 
to be recognized as a menace to night flyers. 
Several pilots have narrowly escaped 
bumping the famous obelisk while ap- 
proaching the near-by airports. Now a 
warning beacon ts to be placed on top; for 
the same reason the dome of the Capitol 
ts lighted at nightfall. 


MERICAN automobile manufactur- 

ers hope thatsomething will come of 
the current agitation for good roads in 
Argentina. The republic has always been 
a good customer for our motors, but 
purchases have been chiefly confined 
to the cities. The entire country has 
only four hundred miles of good motor 
highway in a territory one third the 
size of the United States. If Argentina 
will build roads, Detroit will gladly 
undertake to fill them 

(Continued on Page 71) 





Correspondence Schools 





CULTURED SPEECH 







AT LAST!SomethingNew!/ 
Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- / 
rect Pronunciation quicklyfrom ff 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy \ 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew — 

“learn by listening’? method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 234-B, Chicago 









FREE book, “THE LAW-TRAINED 
t in time th the 


law in spare 
course 
thori , includ hoot deans, law rs, and U 
fee ree pay Seas erefes 
tion u 


necessary 
cluding elaborate 25-volume law library, w 
ean immediate, upon s sugerment. Many successful attorneys 


AN wh which @ shows how to 
Blackstone h 





am r graduates, degree conferred. 
tuition, low mon tiaras. honey -Back Agreemen 


book today 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 27 Micsinn av 


Dept. 140-B Chicago 
















pil won a $2000 prize. Another 

rned over $5000 in spare time. 

Hundredsare selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

H] lesson course in writing and marketing of 

the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 

‘ i WRITER’S MONTHLY tree. Write today. 

The Ay Correspondence School 

oe I Springfield, Mass. 


Learn ° 
nh 
Advertising 


Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly auring spare 
time. Also earn while you learn. No experience necessary. 
New easy method. Nothing else like it. Send at once for 

in in Advertising’, and full 


\\ ee ~~ 















fr 

ticul No obligatio 
—— age-Davis Sc! School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 234-8, Chicago, U. S. A. 


INTERIOR: DECORATION 


Six Weeks’ Practical Training Course. 

= bogey aoe Professional and Design 
Courses ummer Term Starts July 6. 

Send for Catalog 32-R. 

Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 32-L 
The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 


learn papal 
pono at Home 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety’ of subjects for Home Study under the 
personal instruction of members of the University teaching staff. 
Write for our bulletin of information. 


Home Study Department W, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 








Also Home 





Make money taking pictures. Photo- 

gyanhs in ag —— Commercia! 

aap also ys big meeerer 
kly at home in 


No experience necessary. Write today 
Soe pave new free book, Mgr ghee = 


School of Pictographs aph A Dept: it. 2348 
3602 Mi Kve-, thicag 




















Want some clever, 


tricky sugges- 
tions for your 
home? 


In every is- 

sue of The 

American 

Home, a 
practical 
and beauti- 
ful new home-making magazine, 
you’ll find no end of clever sugges- 
tions for giving your rooms individ- 
ual, personal touches that make them 
more interesting. 12 helpful, beau- 
tiful issues for only $1.00. 


The American Home 
Garden City, N.Y. 
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Let Us Send You This Newest 
CRIME CLUB 
Thriller 


for 5 Days’ FREE 
Examination! 


EE for yourself the kind of guess-proof mystery story 
delivered to Crime Club members each month for only $1! 
Let us send you the latest (‘“The Midnight Mail,” by Henry 
Holt) for 5 days’ Free Examination. Why did a blue and bloody 
cord flutter out of the compartment-window of that roaring 
express, The Midnight Mail? Who used it to throttle the 
Spider’s first human toll? Had he been hurled from the train— 
the mutilated man whose body was found beside the tracks? 
Why did the slayer strike twice again? Follow Detective Silver 
of Scotland Yard as he spreads his nets for one master criminal— 
little dreaming what will be his final catch! 












HE Crime Club not only discovers brilliant new detective 

story writers for its members, but it also gives them the 
latest releases of famous writers like Henry Holt (you 
remember his ‘‘Mayfair Murder” and ‘‘The Ace of Spades”’), 


Now.... You Pay Only $1 


Edgar Wallace, Frank L. Packard, H. C. Bailey, Harold 
MacGrath, Sax Rohmer, David Frome, and the writer of 
“Bulldog Drummond,’’ H. C. McNeile. These are only a 
few of the weil-known masters who give their best new 
stories to The Crime Club! 


Every month The Crime Club delivers to your door a 


Instead of $2 or $2.50 


Until recently Crime Club members paid $2.00 and $2.50 
each for Crime Club books, the price that almost all new 
detective story books still bring. But now the world-wide 
popularity of the Club and its selections has made it pos- 
sible to publish Crime Club books at the sensational new 
price of only $1 each! And these books are full fiction 
size, regular cloth binding; with decorated end-papers, 


red-tinted tops, striking jackets in full colors. Standard 
$2.00 value for only $1. 


Send the Coupon Now 


If, like leaders in every walk of life, you enjoy the stimu- 
lating thrill and excitement of a good ag Fags you 
cannot afford not to know The Crime Club. The coupon 
below will bring you the latest for free examination. 
Mail it—without money—at once! 


brand new and outstandingly good mystery book, selected 
by The Crime Club Jury. These noted experts know a good 
baffler when they see one. They make their monthly choice 
from the flood of mystery fiction that comes from the presses 
daily. They ferret this super-story out of the avalanche. 
Each month this book—packed with thrills, excitement, and 
suspense—is handed to you by the postman. 


end No Money 


Pay Nothing to Postman 


Let us send you Henry Holt’s latest thriller, “‘The Midnight Mail,” 
entirely at our risk. Read it and see whether you don’t want to get such 


FSS SS SSSSSSSlSSlSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSSSSESES2 


THE CRIME CLUB, Dept. 17, Garden City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me the latest Crime Club baffler, “The Midnight Mail,” 
for five days’ free examination. I will either return it within 5 days and forget the 
matter; or I will send you $1 plus 10 cents postage when I receive your bill. If I 
decide to keep this book you are to send me the Crime Club Jury’s selection each 
month unless I notify you to the contrary. I understand that I am to pay be 2 
plus the few cents postage for each monthly selection received. (Remember! The 
Crime Club Service costs you nothing.) 


«(eee ueaaeewaeew eee ee 


a “bargain in thrills’ each month. If so, just keep the book and pay our Oa ceig 6565.5. 60. bed SORA IG 05 a ee CAS DAES be he MaeWIe Saldana ee re ee Aree 
bill when you receive it. Then you will get the new Crime Club selection 
each month—delivered right to your door. Mail this special coupon to- 
day to THE CRIME CLUB, Dept. 17, Garden City, N. Y. RNR ooo c.act Siw d cava yids er Ser RAR ee Rew een Enc aa ee aan 








Wall Street at Close Range 


VII—Che witch: tes the investment counselor 


HE investment coun- 
i selor found his real 
place in the field of 
investment banking shortly 
after the World War. Se- 
curity buyers were looking 
for advice. It came from 
all sides, and a great deal 
of it was unsound. Security 
issues were following one 
another in a regular der- 
vish dance. Security distributors were 
springing up all over the land, each cry- 
ing his own wares and frequently decry- 
ing competitive offerings. The evidence 
of dull axes for grinding was too obvious 
to escape notice, and he decided that 
something should be done about it. He 
announced that he had nothing to sell. 
His customers paid him for advice and 
went elsewhere to carry it out. His suc- 
cess has been nothing short of phenom- 
enal. His present position is secure. His 
problem lies in the future and is wholly 
a question of the continuing justification 
for his fee. 


Securities to Fit 


It must be remembered that con- 
ditions today are vastly different from 
those which obtained fifteen or more 
years ago, and particularly is this true 
in the investment banking business. 
There was a time, so recent that it is 
fresh in the memory of most of us, when 
the seller of good securities was so con- 
vinced of their merit that anyone who 
might be able to buy them was con- 
sidered a logical and appropriate pros- 
pect. The education of practical experi- 
ence and the broader view of the proper 
function of the investment distributor 
has modified this attitude.to a marked 
degree. 

Secondary market problems resulting 
from placement in the first instance of 
good securities in the wrong hands, or in 
the wrong amounts in the right hands, 
and the inevitable resale which followed, 
were practical and expensive problems 
which involved no ethical considcrations 
but which led to greater care in primary 
placement for selfish rather than senti- 
mental reasons. Broadly speaking, also, 
the conception of the distributor of 
securities as a financial adviser to his 
community, which was discussed in an 
earlier article (on the local investment 
dealer), has permeated the entire struc- 
ture of investment banking; and while 
this has its definitely ethical aspects it 
also is a practical matter. 


In World’s Work for May, the author 
of this series of articles on various interesting 
personalities in the investment banking busi- 
ness outlined the circumstances surrounding 
the coming of the investment counselor. Iu this 
article he looks ahead in the counselor’s field of 
activity. The writer is a noted investment banker. 


Success in the business of marketing 
securities is quite as much a matter of 
maintaining, as it is of developing, confi- 
dence—and confidence simply cannot 
be maintained unless both advice and 
sales are based on sound and satisfactory 
lines as a continuing operation. 

It is a safe assumption today that, 
with but few exceptions, there exists 
no need in the investment-banking busi- 
ness for any serious protest against the 
outright and deliberate use of unsound 
sales practices. This fact is so apparent 
that no investment counselor of any real 
merit and substance is even implying, 
much less representing, that he holds 
any patent or copyright on personal 
integrity as distinguished from the 
average investment dealer. His sole 
claim for present consideration lies in 
the fact of possible or probable bias 
on the part of the dealer which is in- 
duced by the urge or need to sell some 
specific security. His contention, how- 
ever stated, is in substance that the 
purely professional function and atti- 
tude of the counselor is incompatible to 
the point of being irreconcilable with 
the merchandising responsibilities of the 
distributor. 

This major premise, if admitted, 
would win the argument, of course, as it 
has been doing with remarkable success. 
It is worthy of serious analysis to de- 
termine the possibility of fallacy. 


A Matter of Judgment 


Advice results from the application 
of judgment to the consideration of 
facts or conditions. That may not be a 
scientific definition, but it is practical 
enough to have been accepted wherever 
stated in previous discussions. Judg- 
ment must be an expression of opinion, 
also by common agreement, and opinion 
can seldom if ever escape the influence 
of personal prejudice or preference. 
Therefore, it is hard to believe that any 
advice can be completely without bias 
whether induced by prejudice or prefer- 
ence, by intimate personal knowledge of 





facts not generally known, 
or by any other reason. 

This analysis is partic- 
ularly applicable to invest- 
ment advice which must 
look to the future based 
on the past and present and 
render an opinion as to the 
probable trend of economic 
conditions which them- 
selves are very largely the 
result of human emotions. Business 
conditions and business success result 
quite as much from credit—which is 
confidence—from foresight and resource- 
fulness, and from popular opinion and 
popular demand as they do from statis- 
tics, which can always state a fact and 
indicate a trend but which, notoriously, 
are poor prophets. 


Up to the Investor 


Granting, however, that any bias 
which may result from the personal 
opinion of the investment counselor is 
unselfish and academic, whereas the 
bias of the dealer may be prompted by 
considerations of profit, is it necessarily 
true that the investor is likely to suffer 
more in one case than in another, 
particularly when the future results in 
either case are subject to the hazards 
of economic developments which may 
be totally unforeseen? This is a matter 
to which some of the best minds in the 
investment banking business are ad- 
dressing their attention, and the answer 
would seem to lie pretty much with the 
investor himself. 

If he will develop and set forth an 
investment program, in the organization 
of which any reputable dealer in se- 
curities will be glad to assist him, and 
will stick to that program, the. chance 
of his becoming possessed of the wrong 
securities, or the right securities in the 
wrong amounts, is practically nil. 

For with program standards care- 
fully established, there is little room for 
argument, appeal, or the exercise by 
the adviser of his own discretion, in 
the matter of selection and placement. 

This is what was meant in the previ- 
ous article by the statement that the 
investment counselor is facing the 
definite possibility that the reason for 
his continued existence may disappear, 
in part as a result of his own activities; 
unless he develops a new line of attack. 

As has been stated previously, the 
investment counselor charges a fee for 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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more clients who wish such 


individual investment ser- Four times as much electricity could be used to 


advantage in most homes. At present, the average 
consumption is 550 kilowatt hours a year. Add to 
this an electric radio, range and refrigerator— 
three popular appliances—and the annual con- 
sumption is at once increased to more than 2,000 
kilowatt hours. 

In the territory served by the Associated Gas and 
Electric System, inducement rates encourage wider 
use of electricity and gas. Under these rates, cus- 
tomers find it practicable to use appliances widely. 
During the current year, Associated System new 
business managers plan to sell nearly $10,000,000 
of appliances to customers in their areas. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
advice, and, because he has nothing to 
sell, he makes the investor pay someone 
else the profit involved in carrying out 
the advice. Profits in the investment- 
banking or brokerage business are 
imposed by Stock Exchange regulation, 
by syndicate agreement, and by the 
dictates of ordinary business principles. 
These profits are not inordinate but are 
reasonable and substantial. It is fair 
to assume that in most instances the 


parties making the profit on the advice 








would be glad to give the advice as well, 
if they could do so in a really construc- 
tive fashion and without argument 
which frequently is induced by this very 
suspicion of bias which we have dis- 
cussed. 

If the investor will codperate in the 


| development of a program to the point 


where the dealer is almost literally 
carrying out the investor’s instructions, 
a great deal of conversation and con- 
fusion can be eliminated and _ the 
advisory function proven completely 
compatible, instead of irreconcilable, 
with the merchandising function. This 
has been done in a few instances with 
marked success and satisfaction to 


| both parties, and doubtless the prac- 


tice will grow common. 

For fear, however, that the prediction 
may seem unwarranted, it might be well 
to cite, briefly, an historical analogy 
which occurred in a business of similar 
nature, equally constructive in charac- 
ter, also involving the sale of intangibles, 
and appealing to much the same im- 
pulses as does the investment business. 
This is the business of life insurance, 
the experiences of which antedate the 
security business by about one gener- 
ation. 

At about the turn of the century the 
life-insurance business had been too 
crowded, subject to criticism, and the 
target for both cartoon and caustic 
comment. Competition was keen, repre- 
sentations were careless, and confusion 
was the order of the day. Out of this 
mélée there arose an interesting indi- 
vidual with nothing to sell but service, 
who would analyze one’s insurance 
problems, recommend certain types of 
policy, charge a fee for the service, and 
send the customer elsewhere for his 
actual purchase. 

Concurrently with some general re- 
forms as to standardization of policies 
and methods, the forward-looking men 
in the life-insurance business took over 
this function; and today any good 
agency will gladly spend whatever time 
is necessary working out a program for 
the individual or corporation, com- 
pletely satisfied to be paid for the 
advice by the profit involved in carrying 
it out. 

History, particularly that part of 
it which is regulated by human emo- 
tions, has a peculiar habit of repeating 
itself. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


still demand an answer. Is it possible to check 

the falling prices of commodities like wheat, 
wool, cotton, sugar, copper, and iron through control 
of output? Can we budget the production of American 
business over the next few years in accordance with a 
reasonable anticipation of demand? Have we in- 
genuity enough to lower costs and prices to a point 
at which goods will again move normally into con- 
sumption? 


CU site questions facing American business 


It would be a waste of effort to propose any answer 
to these questions which involved the surrender of our 
traditional reliance upon individual initiative or in- 
voked the doubtful aid of governmental action. For 
practical purposes the needs of the situation would be 
met if the recognized leaders of organized finance, 
organized industry, organized trade, organized agricul- 
ture, and organized labor came together to discuss 
these questions in the light of their experience and to 
propose such concrete plans of action as they could 
willingly accept. 

We hear much of a five-year plan for Russia. The 
phrase has its dramatic value. Why not a two-year 
plan for the United States? 





Unwanted Gold from France 


IXTEEN million dollars in gold recently came to 
the United States from France. Why did it come, 
when we did not want it, and when the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank was actually taking steps to 
prevent further importation? 
The determining factor in the movement of gold is 
a fluctuation in the exchanges. As long as it is cheaper 
for French banks to meet their obligations in this coun- 
try by purchasing drafts on New York banks than to 
meet these same obligations by actually shipping gold, 


the gold remains at home. But if the franc buys less 
value in New York than can be brought there in gold, 
even with the cost of shipping charges and insurance 
in transit included, the gold begins to move. 

This is what happened recently, causing a shipment 
of sixteen million dollars. The answer of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank was to reduce its buying rate 
for bank acceptances from 1} per cent to 1} per cent, 
in a further effort to discourage shipments. With 
$4,700,000,000 in gold already accumulated in this 
country, the United States has more gold than it has 
been able to employ profitably during the recent period 
of depression. 


Fact and Myth in Russia 
SSOCIATED PRESS reports come from Moscow 


that a new wage system, known as “khozras- 
chiot,” is to be introduced both in the factories and on 
the farms of Russia. “ Khozraschiot”’ means “‘economic 
accounting.” Henceforth wages in Russia will be 
based, not on the theoretical communist doctrine of 
equal division but on the old-fashioned capitalist plan 
of rewarding individual effort according to individual 
performance. 

The government of Russia lives in a world of reali- 
ties and occasionally modifies its policies accordingly. 
As much cannot be said for the Third International. 
That organization, existing side by side with the Rus- 
sian government and having as its chief duty the 
manufacture and dissemination of communist propa- 
ganda, has recently issued a manifesto charging that 
the United States is at this moment secretly preparing 
to invade Russia. What evidence has the Third Inter- 
national to support this charge? It asserts that the 
Federal Farm Board has been buying surplus wheat 
“with extraordinary haste . . . to satisfy the com- 
missariat needs of an interventionist army.” 

It is probably no accident that this manifesto was 
timed to appear within a few days of the decision of 
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the Russiaa.guwxernment to: abandon.the dogma -:of an 
equal wage scale. Every defeat for abstract commu- 
nism in Russia is a signai for {he Third International to 
launch a new sensation. 


The Tiger in the Spotlight 
O SAMUEL SEABURY must go chief credit for 


the successful investigation which is now focusing 
the attention of the country on the record of a Tam- 
many administration in New York City. Mr. Seabury 
has been piling up evidence for more than ten months. 
It was in August of last year that the state court of 
appeals designated him to investigate the magistrates’ 
courts. Six months later Governor Roosevelt asked 
him to investigate charges of incompetence in the 
district attorney’s office. Still more recently a com- 
mittee of the state legislature has put him in charge of 
a sweeping inquiry into the whole record of the city 
administration. 

All three investigations have been in progress simul- 
taneously. Mr. Seabury’s life has been the busy life of 
stage manager of a three-ring circus, each ring plenti- 
fully equipped with tigers. 

For the difficult task to which the courts, the gov- 
ernor, and the legislature have appointed him, Mr. 
Seabury is well qualified. He is a Democrat, and 
thereby above suspicion of partisan motives in the zeal 
of his investigation. But he is also an independent 
Democrat, under no obligations to Tammany. More- 
over, he is a jurist with fifteen years’ experience in the 
state and city courts: experience which he has now 
turned to good advantage. 

Eminently fair, and at the same time remorselessly 
stubborn in his search for facts, Mr. Seabury has es- 
tablished himself as one of the great investigators of 
his time. New York owes him a debt of gratitude. 





Conscience in Business 


PEAKING as president of the General Electric 
Company, Mr. Gerard Swope recently declared 
that American business cannot dodge responsibility 
for regularizing employment through expert planning 
over a long period of years. “ Insistence upon a solution 
of the problem,” he asserted, “‘must be continued by 
an aroused public opinion, letting the responsibility 
for the character and scope of the plan rest on industry 
itself.” 

This is nothing less than an appeal to the conscience 
of American business to put its house in order without 
legislative interference. The right way to avoid federal 
or state unemployment insurance, and in the long 
run probably the only way, is for business itself to 
protect workmen against unemployment. The right 
way to avoid federal or state experiments with govern- 
ment operation of utilities is to carry private operation 


of utilities to a still higher peak of efficiency and 
economy. The right way to amend the Sherman Act 
is to demonstrate that business has reached a point 
where it is capable of regulating itself in the interest 
of the public. 

Farsighted business men are increasingly aware of 
such responsibilities. The ambitious plan to regularize 
employment recently launched by General Electric 
itself is evidence of an aroused conscience in business. 





Newspress versus Radio 


IVE HUNDRED American newspaper publishers 
have gone on record in favor of a _ resolution 
declaring that radio programs should be handled as 
paid advertising. This is the opening gun in a new war 
declared by the press on the young and thriving indus- 
try of radio broadcasting. The complaints of the press 
against this industry are three in number: 

First, that the radio is profiteering in the press 
through the free publication of its advertising pro- 
grams. 

Second, that radio news bulletins compete with the 
primary functions of newspapers and take away cir- 
culation. 

Third, that radio broadcasting of advertisements is 
a direct threat to the chief source of income of the 
daily papers. 

To these accusations M. H. Aylesworth, president 
of the National Broadcasting Company, replies by 
insisting (1) that the publication of radio programs is 
news that the public wants and news that builds up 
circulation; (2) that radio bulletins merely whet the 
public’s appetite for more details and thereby stimu- 
late interest in newspapers; and (3) that direct adver- 
tising of radio equipment more than offsets any 
indirect loss to the press resulting from the broadcast- 
ing of advertisements. 

Rebuttals follow. We are apparently in the first 
phase of a long-continuing argument between the 
owners of two rival media for the circulation of ideas. 


Spain’s New Republic 
N THE SERIES of events which created a republi- 


can government in Spain it is an odd fact that one 
of the oldest monarchies in Europe should have fallen 
on mere municipal elections, of no legal effect whatever 
in determining national policies. These were the elec- 
tions of April 12th, occurring immediately before 
Alfonso’s flight and the proclamation of a republic. 
Candidates for such obscure offices as municipal alder- 
man and village mayor declared themselves monarch- 
ists or republicans. All other issues were ignored. The 
tremendous sweep of the republicans in the larger 
cities (but not in the villages) gave the revolutionary 
leaders their opportunity to strike. 


——— 
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More recently, on June 21st, the people of Spain 
went to the polls for a second time, on this occasion 
to elect the first parliament which has been privileged 
to meet in Madrid since Primo de Rivera established 
his dictatorship in 1923. This new parliament will have 
as its immediate problems the drafting of a constitu- 
tion and the settlement of such contentious questions 
as the proposed separation of Church and State, the 
reform of a feudal land-holding system, and the deter- 
mination of what answer the central government will 
make to those provinces, like Catalonia, which wish 
to separate from the rest of Spain and establish them- 
selves as independent states. 


How About the Pay Check? 


[ IS a matter of pride no less than broad economic 
well-being that the standard of living of the Amer- 
ican people admits none superior. So thoroughly have 
we identified the rich stream of cultural and material 
income which constitutes that standard with the en- 
during prosperity of the land, that established wage 
levels have become invested with a peculiar sanctity. 

These are the days of flux and ferment, and our 
standard of living therefore is sorely in need of defi- 
nition. The economist describes it as an accustomed 
allotment of material and psychic satisfactions. Stated 
more concretely, it refers to the amount and quality 
of food, clothing, shelter, and recreation to which the 
worker, let us say, has become accustomed. 

As prices fall, it follows that the worker can secure 
all these elements of his standard with a smaller out- 
lay of dollars. The housewife knows that she can buy 
as much today at the corner grocery for eighty-five 
cents as she could eighteen months ago with a dollar. 
When her husband buys a new tire for the car or a new 
suit of clothes he lays out substantially less legal ten- 
der than he did in 1929. Rents have eased off, and in 
a hundred different ways his dollar goes much farther 
in enabling him to live in the manner to which he has 
become accustomed than at any time since the prewar 
era. 

Consequently, if an employer in the desperate at- 
tempt to stay out of the red reduces wages ten or even 
fifteen per cent, it by no means follows that the Amer- 
ican standard is about to disintegrate. On the contrary, 
the worker who insists that his pay envelope contain 
the same number of dollars is in fact insisting upon 
increased pay. However desirable that may be over a 
period of time, the trough of a business cycle is hardly 
the most opportune occasion for realizing it. 


Loose-Jointed Washington 
O CUMBERSOME and loose-jointed is the ma- 


chinery of federal government in Washington 
that the new Council of Personnel Administration 
created by President Hoover ought to find plenty of 
opportunity for useful work. The Council consists of 
heads of departments, with advisory committees of 


business men and personnel experts. Its purpose is to 
establish a more effective liaison between the Civil 
Service Commission and the various departments; to 
reduce waste resulting from excessive turnover of 
federal employees; and to inaugurate the best per- 
sonnel methods known to scientific management. 

While a plan of this sort ought substantially to im- 
prove the caliber of the government service, it is no 
real substitute for the thorough reorganization which 
the government service so obviously needs. As Mr. 
Hoover said in 1928, in accepting the Republican 
nomination: ‘One of the greatest difficulties of busi- 
ness with government is the multitude of unnecessary 
contacts with government bureaus, the uncertainty 
and inconsistency of government policies, and the 
duplication of governmental activities. A large part of 
this is due to the scattering of functions and the great 
confusion of responsibility in our federal organization.” 

A great piece of repair work in Washington is still 
waiting to be done. 





A Visitor from Asia 


EW royal visitors in the United States have had 

a kindlier welcome in the daily press than the 
young King of Siam, who came to this country re- 
cently from a remote corner of the continent of Asia. 
It is not difficult to identify some of the reasons for 
this welcome. King Prajadhipok was an interesting 
paradox to the newspaper reporters who came to inter- 
view him: an absolute monarch who was simulta- 
neously a perfectly good democrat and an alert ob- 
server of the world about him. 

Three months ago there were few Americans who 
thought of Siam in any terms other than as a vaguely 
situated Oriental country worshiping white elephants. 
We know now that the white elephants are a fraud; 
that the real white elephant in Siam is Occidental 
civilization; that the problem in Siam, as in India and 
China, is how to assimilate this new civilization with- 
out losing old values which are well worth holding; 
and that a young ruler who respects both East and 
West is determined that there shall be one place where 
the twain may meet without quarreling. 


Subsidies, Deficits, and Taxes 


CHART on page 45 of this issue readily explains 
why the United States is now faced with a deficit 
of approximately a billion dollars. Business depression 
has sharply reduced the government’s income during 
the present fiscal year. Simultaneously the govern- 
ment’s expenditures have increased by nearly five 
hundred million dollars, in large part as the result of 
special subsidies. 
These subsidies include the construction of public 
works to relieve unemployment and the payment of 
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large sums of money in the form of aids to agriculture, 
aids to labor, aids to industry, aids to the merchant 
marine, and aids to aviation, including payment of 
losses on contract air-mail routes. However commend- 
able the purposes behind these subsidies may be, the 
fact remains that expenditures of this type now de- 
mand of the government an outlay of more than a 
billion dollars annually—a larger sum of money than 
was required for the whole cost of the federal govern- 
ment as late as 1916. 

It is obvious that the government cannot continue 
to pay such subsidies as these, in the ever increasing 
amounts which it is called upon to pay, without jeop- 
ardizing the position of the Treasury and requiring the 
imposition of increased taxes. In its present form and 
on its present scale the drive for federal subsidies is a 
new tendency in Washington. In the interest of econ- 
omy and a healthy decentralization of government, 
it is a tendency which should be resisted. 





Are the Churches Losing Ground? 


HURCHES in the United States gained 88,350 
members during 1930, despite the current myth 
that in a skeptical age the appeal of organized religion 
has fallen on hard times. This figure was reported 
recently by the Christian Herald. The total number 
of communicants of all religions in the United States 
was set at 50,035,245, practically half the population 
of the country. 

Nevertheless, though the churches are gaining 
members, the rate of increase has slowed down con- 
siderably in the past few years. As compared with a 
gain of 88,350 in 1930, the gain in 1929 was 242,748 
and the gain in 1928 was well above a million. Is this 
slowing down an evidence of failure? 

There is no good reason to jump to this conclusion. 
As the Christian Herald said recently, “During a year 
when business receded, when many publications lost 
circulation, and when the membership of hundreds of 
civil and social organizations dropped notably, it 
would have been an achievement for the churches to 
hold their own. But they have done better—they have 
gained. With few exceptions the worst that can be said 
is that some denominations reported a falling off as 
compared with the previous year.” 


The Open Road—And Ugly Roadsides 


OR the next six months many thousands of Ameri- 
cans will be touring the highways of a nation rich 
in scenery—and in billboards. 

Year by year, the campaign to rid the American 
landscape of unnecessary eyesores continues unabated. 
Chambers of commerce, park commissions, and auto- 
mobile clubs have shown an interest in the question. 
Various states have adopted laws to curtail or to 
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regulate the use of outdoor advertising along roads 
that lead cross-country. 

It would be idle to pretend that these efforts are 
within easy striking distance of their goal. The bill- 
board still thrusts itself into panoramas where it is 
not wanted, offering wares to travelers who are in 
no mood to buy them. Only an economic motive 
can correct this situation. The billboard will persist 
until such time as manufacturers and merchants are 
persuaded that it is an unpopular medium through 
which to reach their markets. 


Getting Our Bearings on Crime 
N THE LAST SHEAF of reports submitted by the 


Wickersham Commission before the expiration of 
its term of office on June 30th there is one point which 
stands out with special clarity. From first to last the 
commission was handicapped, in dealing with general 
questions of lawlessness, by a lack of adequate statis- 
tics. As the commission itself says, “accurate data are 
the beginning of wisdom in such a subject.” No ad- 
equate data exist. Mr. Wickersham and his colleagues 
found instead that available figures on crime, crimi- 
nals, and the administration of criminal law are “un- 
systematic, often inaccurate, and more often incom- 
plete.” 

The commission recommends to the President that 
federal methods of gathering data of this sort be im- 
proved and that the states be urged to create uniform 
standards and methods. The recommendation is ob- 
viously sound. We can neither measure the problem 
of crime in the United States nor begin successfully 
to cope with it until we have our bearings. 


The Business Side of Disarmament 
HIRTEEN years after the end of war in Europe, 


competitive armaments still cost the world five 
billion dollars annually. In a recent address in Wash- 
ington President Hoover described this vast expendi- 
ture as a “gigantic waste” and a great burden “‘upon 
the economic recuperation of the world.” 

Assume for a moment that by some feat of states- 
manship two thirds of this burden could be lifted 
from the shoulders of people who pay taxes. At once 
an enormous sum of money would be made available 
for purposes more productive than staging war games 
and teaching young men to fire cannon. The purchas- 
ing power of every nation in the world would be 
increased. Credits could be extended to potential 
customers for a surplus of manufactured goods and 
agricultural products. Railways could be built in 
countries which lack adequate transportation sys- 
tems, thereby opening up new markets. 

Mr. Hoover invoked a persuasive argument by 
coupling limitation of armaments with recovery of 
world trade. If a rational agreement to curtail arma- 
ments is ever reached, it will probably be reached as a 
matter, not of sentiment but of plain business logic. 
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Luis Mufioz-Marin, the author of the following article, 
is a writer equally at home in English and in Spanish—a fact 
which in itself illustrates one important phase of Porto 
Rico’s relationship to the United States. He contributes in 
English to periodicals in the United States, and in Spanish 
to the press of Latin America and Spain. He has been editor 
of Porto Rico’s oldest daily paper. Though he now has been 
in the United States for several years, he has kept up a 
keen interest in Porto Rican affairs, and is thoroughly in 
touch with problems and individuals, and with the solutions 
that we are attempting. 

In this connection, I want to emphasize that the work 
going on in Porto Rico is not the work of any one man; 
more especially it is not the work of any continental-born 
American. The splendid constructive policies which are being 
pushed in the Island have been, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, formulated by Porto Ricans born. Their direction 
now is in the hands of Islanders. As a matter of fact, the 
entire number of continental-born Americans—men, women, 
and children—living on the Island at this moment is only 
some fifteen hundred. This contrasts with an insular popu- 
lation of 1,600,000. As far as these continental Americans 
are concerned, almost all of them are in private businesses 
of one type or another. 

In other words, the insular endeavors, government poli- 
cies, and so on, are almost all under the direction of Porto 
Ricans. It is not correct to speak of Porto Rico as a com- 
munity administered by the United States. It comes much 
more in the class of a state government. In thinking of the 
Island, that is what should be borne in mind. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


was appointed governor of Porto Rico. He 

has governed it, but he has done more. He is 

by way of solving Porto Rico. For the Island is a 
chronic problem in subsistence, probably the most 
acute problem of that sort under the American flag. 
Governor Roosevelt has grappled with that problem 
with insight, character, caution, good will, and force. 
Porto Rico is an island of 3,500 square miles; it 
contains a population of more than one and a half 
million American citizens, or about 430 to the square 
mile. It is overwhelmingly an agricultural country, 
the main crops being sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, 


N* quite two years ago Theodore Roosevelt 
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citrous fruits. The value of its trade in 1901 was $17,- 
000,000 and, in 1928, more than $200,000,000—its 
income having multiplied, therefore, by twelve under 
the American régime, as the bulk of it is derived from 
exports. The Island has enjoyed a favorable trade bal- 
ance during all save two of those years, the grand ac- 
cumulated total rising to $252,101,000 for the period. 


Prosperity—and Misery 


That is one set of figures. There is another set: 

Without reference to the cyclone of 1928, 50 per 
cent of the working population of Porto Rico is more 
or less chronically unemployed. Six hundred thousand 
Islanders have hookworm, and it is no use curing 
them so long as most of them cannot buy shoes to 
keep the parasite out of their systems. Two hundred 
thousand are suffering from malaria, thirty-five thou- 
sand have tuberculosis—and there are only five hun- 
dred beds in the public hospitals to take care of them. 
Wages for the bulk of the population range from thirty 
cents to a dollar a day, with a working season, for the 
fortunate, of about six months. Few family incomes 
exceed $150 a year. 

Both sets of facts being true, there must be some- 
thing to explain the discrepancy. What explains it 
is this: Out of two million-odd acres of land compris- 
ing the whole basic treasure of Porto Rico, more 
than one third is owned by less than five hundred en- 
tities—corporations and individuals; of the remain- 
ing two thirds, one third is hilltop or poor-quality 
soil, so that practically the whole population have to 
rely for economic independence on half the usable 
land. Only forty thousand actually own any of it. 
The rest, therefore, barring a scattering of lawyers, 
doctors, poets, dentists, prize fighters, and storekeep- 
ers, constitute a seething agricultural proletariat, 
abundant as rain, almost as cheap. 

There is plenty of money—the commercial develop- 
ment has been truly astounding—but there is no 
economic compulsion to share it with the population. 
Outside of the meager wages and the reluctantly paid, 
or litigated, taxes, the wealth produced under the 
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management of the five hundred owners of half the 
good land vanishes from Porto Rico by the magic 
of the “favorable” trade balances. Desperate living 
conditions make for the amazing rate of disease, 
creating problems of extraordinary difficulty for the 
government. 

This was, when he had all the facts at hand, the 
problem that confronted Governor Roosevelt. He 
had been sent to a small island. He had been fortunate 
enough to meet a big job. How did he tackle it? 

Like a physician whose patient is in serious danger 
from the pain of his symptoms, he realized that first 
of all the results of a badly organized social state must 
be alleviated. All sources of aid must be tapped— 
the government of Porto Rico, the private Porto 
Rican purse, American philanthropic institutions, the 
federal government. In the course of this campaign, 
Governor Roosevelt has probably presented the case 
of Porto Rico to the American people, both in its im- 
mediate and far-reaching aspects, more completely 
than any other American or Porto Rican has done in 
the past thirty years. 


Relief for Porto Rico 


It is largely due to his persistent activity that cer- 
tain national organizations, such as the American 
Child Health Association, the Catholic Porto Rican 
Child Welfare Association, the American Relief As- 
sociation, Children’s Fund, Inc., the American Social 
Hygiene Association, the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, and the Porto Rico Child Feeding Com- 
mittee, working through a joint Committee of Porto 
Rico Child Health, are developing a program that 
involves the provision of $7,300,000 during a five- 
year period for a codrdinated campaign against dis- 
ease and malnutrition. The insular health depart- 
ment, Governor Roosevelt reports, is perfectly 
equipped to control these evils once they have been 
reduced to reasonable proportions by a frontal at- 
tack. 

From the United States Congress, which had au- 
thorized $8,150,000 to mitigate the suffering caused 
by the hurricane, Governor Roosevelt has been in- 
strumental in obtaining an additional $3,000,000, to 
help the small farmers, through easy loans, to keep 
their land; and to repair the road system of the Island 
on an economical basis, thus releasing regular insular 
funds for the more pressing local needs. The new as- 
phalt paving being done with part of this money will 
by itself save $175,000 a year in maintenance costs. 

These are all palliatives, of course. And palliatives 
based on philanthropy. The Porto Rican people, 
Governor Roosevelt, and the philanthropists are as 
one in hoping that things will not continue in this 
haphazard manner. “The second aspect of the prob- 
lem which we face,” Governor Roosevelt has said, 
“Ss the creation of a sound economic basis for our 
people, without which none of our efforts can ulti- 
mately avail.” 

Progress toward a sound economic basis he sees 
as taking the form of a rebalancing of the agrarian 
organization; the development of the industrial pos- 
sibilities of Porto Rico based on its good and abundant 
labor supply, its strategic position as a center of dis- 
tribution for Caribbean and Latin American markets, 
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its short water haul to the United States; and a re- 
tention in the Island of a greater proportion of the 
wealth that it produces than it has hitherto been able 
to hold on to. 

In 1900 the Congress of the United States, in the 
hope of avoiding the land situation that has developed, 
passed a law forbidding any corporation from hold- 
ing more than five hundred acres of land. It neglected, 
however, to provide a penalty for violation. As a re- 
sult the whole economic structure of Porto Rico is 
now built on disregard of that law. “‘ Four sugar cen- 
trales,’ Governor Roosevelt has reported, ‘‘control 
half of the sugar crop.” And of course they could not 
control it without the thinly disguised ownership of 
tracts of the best cane land the acreage of which 
violates the law many times over. 

In casting about for ways and means of bringing 
about a more equitable land distribution the governor 
has found an instrument ready to hand in a home- 
stead law enacted by the insular legislature several 
years ago as a minor gesture of good will toward the 
landless farmers. 

Although this homestead law had not yielded any 
socially important results up to the time that Governor 
Roosevelt took hold of it, experience had proved its 
principle to be sound. Twelve hundred families had 
been placed in farms cut out of government land, and 
all but twelve of them—one per cent—had lived up 
to their obligations to the government. 

The experiment having proved the soundness of 
the policy, Governor Roosevelt urged, and the legis- 
lature approved, an outlay of half a million dollars 
to speed the work. Even though the money goes 
into a self-perpetuating fund, half a million dollars 
is by far an insufficient amount with which to tackle 
the job in earnest. It is, however, as much as Porto 
Rico is able to provide under present circumstances. 

The Homestead Commission functions in this way: 
It takes up tracts of government land and creates 
farming communities of twenty, fifty, or one hundred 
farms. Each farm is from two and a half to twenty 
acres in extent, depending on the quality of the soil. 
On each of these farms a family is placed, a carefully 
selected landless family. The farmer and his family 
build their house and begin paying back the pur- 
chase price in easy installments, like rent—the money 
going back into the fund. 


Land for Native Farmers 


Then the new farmer sets to work. On each com- 
munity of homestead farms there is a government 
farmer, running a typical farm along model lines, and 
he acts as counselor and friend to the farmers in his 
community. The government farmer is not a scientist. 
He is merely an exceptionally able dirt farmer, fa- 
miliar with the best methods of operating a small 
farm with the implements and along the lines that the 
homesteaders can afford. He has the proper seeds, 
good breeding stock, knowledge of the best seasons 
and methods for particular crops. He makes the rounds 
of the farms, discusses problems with the men, ex- 
plains the best methods of marketing, the meaning 
of the new government codperatives, and so on. 

It is obvious that the work must transcend the 
possibilities offered by unutilized government land, 
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which is scarce and bad. Governor Roosevelt is tak- 
ing advantage of the havoc caused among the plant- 
ers by the hurricane of 1928 to buy land from them 
at low rates for homesteading purposes. These plant- 
ers are often willing to sell from one half to two thirds 
of their acreage in order to raise enough money to 
rehabilitate and run the rest. 


As a corollary to the land policy a number of new-* 


type rural schools have been established. The children, 
in the course of events, will become workers of the 
soil, some of them managing workers of the soil. 
Consequently, they are taught how to get the most 
out of it, under the concrete, slowly improving con- 
ditions that they are likely to encounter. 

They are taught the three R’s, and English. That 
is the extent of their academic course, though any 
child that shows a special aptitude has, with some 
effort, access to a high school and even to the Uni- 
versity. 

The rest of the school time is devoted to the things 
that will prove of immediate value to the large ma- 
jority. Each school has a farm. The children operate 
this farm under the direction of the dirt farmer. Their 
blackboard is the soil; their chalk is seeds and simple 
agricultural implements; their lessons are checked 
by the earth itself; their marks are beans, carrots, 
potatoes. 

Where the parents have any land they are requested 
to allow the children to work a patch of it. These 
patches are inspected by the school authorities. 


Trained for Future Usefulness 


Little girls are taught home economics—home eco- 
nomics suitable to Porto Rican homes in Porto Rican 
fields. Sewing and embroidery, for which there exists 
a traditional aptitude, now have a commercial value 
in addition, as the sale of fine handiwork is growing 
to be one of Porto Rico’s chief industries. The girls 
are also taught what to feed their menfolk out of what 
food it is feasible for them to obtain. Social workers 
visit the homes and help the girls teach their mothers. 
It costs $20,000 to install one of these schools—build- 
ing, land, and equipment. It costs less than $10,000 a 
year to run it. With the limited means at hand thir- 
teen have been established to date. And an attempt 
is made to model each of the 2,200 rural schools on 
their pattern. The work is going forward at an en- 
couraging rate. 

Of course, ownership of land and the knowledge of 
how to make it produce adequately is not enough. 
One of the chief difficulties of the Porto Rican small 
farmer—and one of the reasons why he tends to dis- 
appear—is the lack of marketing organization. To 
cope with this, farm bureaus are being established. 
The government pays a dollar for every dollar the 
farmers put up toward their operation. The bureaus 
help the farmer in his struggle with the earth and in 
his relationship to a commercial complex too involved 
for his unaided, untutored mind. 

One result of haphazard local marketing of the small 
farmers’ produce has been that while certain articles 
of food are overabundant and too low-priced at a given 
point, the same articles will not be found for love 
or money at a place fifteen miles away, with good road 
communication. This situation is being attacked in 
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this way: Each town has a public market, in connec- 
tion with which codperatives are being organized. 
Such markets are supplied each week by the insular 
department of agriculture with a list of prices all over 
the island for garden truck. The codperative is there 
(in some towns) to undertake the distribution; and 
where there is no codperative the farmer can readily 
inform himself of the places within striking distance 
where the produce he has brought to sell is in demand. 
Even distribution and normal prices are thus secured. 

Governor Roosevelt recognizes that the social sta- 
bility arising from a restoration of the small-farmer 
group is not a cure-all. It is an essential part of the 
process, but it is by no means the whole of it. A coun- 
try with a population such as Porto Rico is called 
upon to support cannot subsist decently without in- 
dustrial development. 


Workshop of the Caribbean? 


New industries must be brought to the island. 
The labor supply is there, and Governor Roosevelt, 
who has studied the operation of such new industries 
as have been established, testifies to its ability and 
adaptability. The market is there, in Porto Rico 
itself, in the United States, in neighboring Latin 
American countries. The cheap water haul is there. 
The security against revolution and disorder in a 
country offering all the advantages that capital prizes 
in other places, even when they are subject to those 
risks, is there. Porto Rico can, in fact, become the 
workshop of the Caribbean, in some such sense as 
England was the workshop of the world during the 
nineteenth century. 

So far as the investment of outside capital is con- 
cerned (barring that put into sugar centrales), Porto 
Rico has lacked only the fortune and the effort to 
have its possibilities recognized. Governor Roosevelt 
has already interested several canning concerns, a 
freezing plant, a fisheries company. From ten to 
fifteen inquiries are received at the Executive office 
every day regarding industrial opportunities in Porto 
Rico. Until the legislature recently established a 
bureau of commerce, with offices in New York as 
well as in Porto Rico, the governor followed up these 
prospects through his office. The bureau of commerce, 
under an expert from the federal department of com- 
merce, now takes care of this. As the agrarian policy 
begins to yield results in better wages and lowered 
food prices, the wealth thus retained in the Island— 
wealth which now flows out to the absentees—is 
expected to add local enterprise to the industrializing’ 
forces. : 


Substantial Gains in Sight 


Governor Roosevelt’s value to Porto Rico, and to 
the prestige of the United States, consists in having 
taken in hand a problem that seemed to call for 
revolutionary measures and started it on the right 
road to solution by common-sense, cautious means, 
calculated to arouse the minimum of opposition. It 
is a long fight. Porto Ricans are practically unanimous 
in hoping that the man who began the struggle in 
their behalf will lead them, at least until substantial 
gains have been made. 











Hidden Subsidies 


By FRED WESLEY SARGENT 


President, Chicago & North Western Railway Company 


and became a truck owner. He went into the 

hauling business and competed with the railroads. 
He hauled anywhere, for anybody, at any time (if 
convenient to himself); and when business was dull, 
he accepted almost any price. 

As a driver, Jake had worked for wages. As an 
owner, paying wages, he was dazzled by the sums he 
handled, and imagined he was getting rich. But he 
experienced increasing difficulty meeting his obli- 
gations. Bills he had not figured on fell due. At last 
his debts were so bewildering and bothersome that 
the only way out was to sell his trucks and quit the 
business. Which he did. 

Jake is a fair sample of part of the new and erratic 
competition which railroads are being called upon to 
meet. Multiply Jake by ten or a hundred thousand of 
his kind, and questions of national significance emerge. 
Such as these: Is Jake performing a valuable public 
service? Is he making transportation truly cheaper? 
Is he likely to? Is he making transportation better, 
more efficient, quicker? Should we do anything about 
him? If so, what? And why? 

Forget these questions for the moment. Irrespon- 
sible truck operators represent only one factor in a 
situation daily becoming more serious for the railroads. 
Serious for the public too, since general prosperity 
is still closely bound up with railroad prosperity. 

Railroads are seeking business today upon the 
bedrock basis of rendering more service, at lower cost, 
than other carriers. Some rivals are beating them, and 
the railroads know it. The private automobile, for 
example, renders many owners a brand of service that 
the railroad cannot, and for this reason the passen- 
ger revenue will probably never again be so large 
as it was, say, in the banner year 1920. The motor- 
truck too, because of its mobility, does certain tasks 
better than the railroad. Small loads of passengers can 
travel faster by plane than by train. But during the 
mad scramble for business a situation has developed 
which disregards private equity and public interest. 


Je had been a truck driver. He saved his money 


Inequality of Regulation 


For years this country has been committed to a 
policy of railroad regulation. Statutes say that rail- 
roads must do this, and must not do that. Each 
“must,” and usually each ‘must not,” somehow costs 
money. But the competitors nibbling here and there 
at the business of the railroads are not regulated to 
anything like the same extent. Pipe lines, motor- 
trucks, buses, barge lines, airplanes—it is true that 
there are statutes touching all these; but as common 
carriers, they seem to a railroad man about as free 
as the wind. 

The last thing I should advocate, even for a bother- 
some competitor, is a drastic extension of regulation. 
I do believe, however, that of paramount importance 


Beset on all sides with compe- 
tition from buses, trucks, airplanes, pipe 
lines, and barges, our railroads are cry- 
ing, ‘‘Hidden subsidies!’ Mr. Sargent, in 
asking a square deal for all transporta- 
tion lines, raises an issue that affects 
the economic welfare of the nation. 


to the public is eguality of regulation as between rail- 
roads and other common carriers, and the abolishing 
of restraints which make dearer appear cheaper. Jake 
the temporary truck owner, and many other common 
carriers, are in effect recipients of hidden subsidies, 
because they can do things the railroads cannot. The 
question is, do we want to dig down and subsidize less 
efficient carriers at the expense of the more efficient? 


How About Efficiency? 


I am aware of the next question: Which, in fact, 
are the more efficient? I am going to state a conclusion, 
then seek to justify it by facts. We have had railroads 
for more than a century, yet most people do not 
realize how cheap it is to ship by rail. Upon an equal 
footing, there is hardly any product anywhere in the 
country that the railroads cannot and will not trans- 
port on the long haul—and often on the short haul— 
cheaper, faster, and with greater satisfaction to the 
shipper, than can any other kind of common carrier. 
Even hidden subsidies cannot overcome, except here 
and there, the enormous natural efficiency of a train 
running smoothly over ribbons of bright steel. 

Take the motortruck. Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
is an important jobbing center. Keen competition 
exists between merchants there and in neighboring 
centers, such as Yankton, Sioux City, Mitchell, and 
others. Sioux: Falls is well served by five railroads. 
However, they run mostly east and west, and this 
creates an awkward shipping problem. The town of 
Brookings, for example, is only 58 miles north of Sioux 
Falls. By the highway, I mean. But in order to 
ship to Brookings by rail, goods go 40 miles west, 68 
miles north, and 72 miles east, making a total round- 
about haul of 180 miles; and delivery is not effected 
until the second morning. By the highway, however, 
it is possible to send goods out of Sioux Falls at eleven 
in the morning, and deliver them at three that after- 
noon. Prompt delivery is vital to jobbers, and here is 
an obvious place for motortruck development. 

About six years ago a private company was formed 
and began to operate extensively in that territory. 
Rival companies also soon came into existence. 

Now, instead of sticking to north-and-south routes, 
their natural field of operation, these truck operators 
locked for business everywhere, and some began to 
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parallel the railroads with regular routes. The compe- 
tition became vigorous. The Omaha Railroad, con- 
trolled by the Chicago & North Western, made a study 
in 1929 to discover just how much business these 
trucks were taking from the railroads. It was found 
that if the freight they handled had been hauled by 
the railroads, it would have increased the revenue of 
the latter by about $160,000 a year. Such a sum in a 
single locality was serious. 

The management of the Omaha line decided to go 
into the truck business at Sioux Falls, and inaugurated 
a pioneer experiment with results of high significance 
to carriers and shippers alike. The Wilson Trans- 
portation Company, which they formed, is officered 
by railroad executives. This truck company has been 
managed with great efficiency. It renders a most 
satisfactory service to shippers, and at present is 
handling approximately 70 per cent of all the trucking 
business in the territory it serves. 


Motortruck Competition 


The Company publishes its rates, which are strictly 
adhered to. Note carefully that the rates average five 
cents per hundred higher than rail rates, taking into 
account all classes of freight. Cost accounts have been 
kept with scrupulous care along lines similar to those 
laid down by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for railroad accounts. What, then, of results? 

The experiment has been highly successful, in that 
the trucks have proved excellent feeders for the rail- 
road. Business on the Omaha line has shown a sharp 
increase in that vicinity. But—and this is the nubbin 
of it—after charging off correct amounts for depreci- 
ation, after paying the gross profits tax required by 
the state, in short, after meeting scrupulously all 
proper obligations, the truck company itself has not 
been able to show a penny of profit. It has not lost 
money; but neither, under excellent management, has 
it been able to gain. 

Now, there are ten or a dozen other truck companies 
operating in the same territory. We know that they 
do not pay the gross-profits tax which they are sup- 
posed to, because the state lacks machinery for 
check-up and enforcement. They operate under state 
permit, and their rates must be filed and cannot be 
changed legally without consent; but here again no 
means of check-up exists, and we know that when it 
is a question of getting a good hauling job, published 
rates are forgotten. 


Confusing the Real Issue 


While such outfits are cutting their own throats and 
building nothing permanent, they are also disorganiz- 
ing and hurting established common carriers, who 
will be in existence when the last of them disappears, 
and whose reasonable prosperity is essential to the 
prosperity of the territories they serve. Here we see 
clearly how the hidden subsidy works. It allows irre- 
sponsible individuals to do what the state will not 
allow established and responsible railroad corporations 
to do. 

Everybody is familiar with the clear-cut subsidy 
arising from the fact that the government builds, 
finances, and maintains the highways which the trucks 
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use, whereas it does nothing of the kind for the rail- 
roads. But the hidden and more serious subsidy is the 
aid given to truck carriers by regulations that tie the 
hands of railroads but do not touch trucks. A railroad 
man works eight hours under the Adamson Act; truck 
operators may work as long as their strength and 
patience last. A certain number of men must belong to 
the operating crew of every train; truck trains can 
have as many or as few as the owners themselves deem 
necessary. Railroad wages are virtually fixed by the 
government; not-so, truck wages. The railroads must 
serve all alike, but truck operators may pick and 
choose both customers and loads. Railroads must 
operate in good weather and bad; trucks may lay up 
during a storm. 

Each such discrimination contributes to the hidden 
subsidy and confuses the public as to the real issue, 
which is, are motortrucks cheaper common carriers 
than railroads? Whatever the rates to the public may 
be (and these, it is true, are often less than rail rates), 
from the operating standpoint motortrucks are not a 
cheaper mode of transportation except under a certain 
few circumstances. On the short haul, especially for 
delivery from store door to-store door, they are highly 
efficient. That is a natural and logical field of operation 
for them. When they enter the long-haul field they can 
maintain themselves permanently against railroads 
only by artificial aid and hidden subsidies, perhaps not 
then. 


Buses and Airplanes 


During the nine years ended in 1929, there was a 
tremendous increase in the number of motortrucks, 
an increase amounting to 236 per cent. They invaded 
fields where formerly the only carrier was the railroad. 
One third of the cotton crop is now hauled to Gulf 
ports by motortruck, and there is a vast increase in 
truck-hauled livestock; in short, a vast carrier business 
is growing up, which in its unregulated state conceals 
costs which the public pays without knowing it pays. 

What ought to be done? I believe two things are 
vitally necessary: 

First, equalize regulation so that the true facts 
will appear; 

Second, coérdinate motortruck transportation with 
rail transportation, so that each system functions 
where it is naturally most efficient. 

Buses have also had a phenomenal growth in the 
past ten years. Their number increased from 10,000 in 
1920 to 95,400 in 1930. They have carried further 
the process begun by the private automobile, and have 
hacked off a great slice of railroad passenger business. 

What the railroads have lost to the private auto- 
mobile, is lost. Not because the latter is cheaper but 
because it is so convenient and useful after the traveler 
gets to his destination. Buses, however, are a different 
matter. In the large, they offer neither natural econ- 
omy, speed, comfort, convenience, or service com- 
parable to the railroads. The main argument for their 
use, to be sure, aside from an extremely dubious claim 
for the delights of “‘the open road,” is cheapness. How 
about it? The Union Pacific and the Chicago & North 
Western operate extensive bus lines. In spite of in- 
telligent management, accurate cost accounting tells 
us that we have not been able to make it pay. 
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Bus lines can and will become a useful permanent 
part of our national transportation system. But I 
doubt if they will make a secure place for themselves 
until there is equalized regulation and effective co- 
ordination with the railroads. They are natural 
feeders and complements to railroad service, not 
rivals. 

The airplane is also mentioned as a serious com- 
petitor. What about it? Actually, it has not become 
so, and I doubt whether it will for at least a generation, 
if then. To become a great factor in the carrying 
trade, any system must be able to give mass trans- 
portation: carry huge numbers of people, or vast 
tonnages of material. That the airplane cannot do. 
Not yet. Perhaps never. 

Furthermore, our people are not seriously air- 
minded. We have tried using planes in conjunction 
with rail service, as others have done. Our passenger 
station in Milwaukee, for example, is ideally located 
for this purpose, since it is barely a block from the 
lake-front airport. There are several seaplanes in 
service between Milwaukee and Grand Rapids, con- 
necting with certain trains. It is possible to travel 
from St. Paul or Minneapolis, say, to Grand Rapids, 
by train and plane, directly across Lake Michigan, 
at a saving of several hours over taking the all-rail 
route through Chicago. Yet comparatively few take 
advantage of the service. 


Barge versus Freight Car 


Turn now to another field where the situation is 
commonly supposed to be far more threatening to the 
railroads. Barge lines on the Mississippi and Warrior 
rivers are trying, with government aid and at present 
under government operation, to develop a permanent 
waterway traffic to rival the railroads. The barge lines 
come nearer receiving an open-and-shut subsidy than 
any other major transportation development within 
the country. Shippers are attracted by low rates that 
do not cover the actual costs of the service. The 
general public, of course, makes up the difference. 
Prof. William Z. Ripley has analyzed very carefully 
what he calls the “disclosed and hidden costs”’ of the 
Inland Waterway Corporation, and shows that the 
cost as paid by shippers is less than half the real cost, 
which he has found to be 10.85 mills per ton-mile. 

Now, eight railroads more or less parallel the Missis- 
sippi river. According to the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, the actual charge to the public for all 
goods transported by these railroads averages 10.09 
mills per ton-mile. If, then, we compare the rates 
actually paid by shippers on the railroads with the 
rates that would just cover barge-line costs, the rail- 
roads are cheaper. 

This tells only part of the story. Commodities 
moved by barge are mostly low-grade, bearing a low 
rate. The figure for the railroads, however, includes all 
commodities, including many that carry a high rate. 

Nor is that all. Rivers do not go direct to their 
destinations, as railroads try to do. River traffic must 
meander over great curves to stay with the channel. 
It is 708 miles by the shortest rail route from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, 1,161 miles by water. 

Bauxite comes into the United States from South 
America largely through New Orleans. Once upon a 


time it was transshipped to barges and towed upriver 
to St. Louis. Mr. L. W. Baldwin of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad cast an eye over the situation and said to 
the Aluminum Company of America, which uses all 
the bauxite, “‘Why not let us haul it?” 

“We will,” they replied, “‘if you'll meet the barge 
rate.” 

“If” countered Mr. Baldwin, “I can haul it in 
sufficiently large volume, I can make a lower rate 
than the barge line—provided the Commission ap- 
proves.” 

The rate was made and approved, and the railroad 
has been hauling the ore profitably. 


When the Law Steps In 


I repeat and insist that on the uninterrupted long 
haul there is no form of transportation naturally 
cheaper than the railroad at its best. When other 
carriers charge less, the lower rate is usually gained 
by artificial means—often by some hidden subsidy. 
Grain moves from St. Paul to St. Louis largely by 
barge at a lower rate than by rail. If the railroads 
could make a trainload rate at less than carload rate, 
they could beat the barges easily. This is not per- 
mitted on the grounds of unfair discrimination in 
favor of the large shipper. The barge lines, however, 
make this discrimination in fact, for they charge the 
lower rate and never move with less than a full load. 
If grain in the future is shipped by pipe line, as some 
are now proposing, will similar hidden subsidies per- 
sist? 

What about pipe lines? Are they serious competi- 
tors? 

There has been a furore recently over the supposed 
economy of transporting fuel long distances through 
pipes. In the form of natural gas, I mean. It is prophe- 
sied that natural gas will displace coal in the heating 
of homes. A 1,250-mile line is being laid from Okla- 
homa to Chicago, and other long-distance lines are 
projected. This is theoretically supported by a new 
kind of pipe manufactured at low cost bygelectric 
welding. But I am convinced that the projects rest 
largely upon a misconception of the actual facts. Here 
again there is a failure to take into account the extra- 
ordinary cheapness of carrying bulk products by rail. 


Pipe-Line Transportation 


The only way to compare the transportation costs 
of natural gas and coal is by heat units. Reduce the 
two commodities to the same common denominator. 
Let us not say that we are moving tons of coal over 
the rails: we are moving British thermal units. And 
let us say we are not conveying natural gas, but British 
thermal units, through the pipe lines. How do shipping 
costs by the two methods compare? 

In the first place, it costs more, on the average, to 
produce gas at the mouth of the well and assemble it 
for shipment, than to produce bituminous coal at the 
mine mouth. Another aspect, however, will doubtless 
strike the uninitiated as even more astonishing. I have 
taken the most optimistic estimates of pipe-line gas 
transmission, and have compared them with the actual 
daily cost of carrying coal on the railroads of the 
United States. I find that, heat (Continued on Page 70) 














expedition which carried him from Texas to 

Montana. It was a scouting expedition that had 
nothing to do with Indians, save in one or two instances 
where highly civilized farmers on the Crow Indian 
reservation had some bad-tempered horses to sell. 

The object of this unique scouting trip was to pick 
up bucking horses for a series of rodeos which had 
been planned in the East, to rival the cowboy contests 
which Cheyenne, Pendleton, and other Western cities 
now find more potent than Chamber of Commerce 
leaflets when it comes to attracting tourists. 

The outcome of a search of several weeks was the 
purchase of twelve or fifteen horses which were active 
enough in bucking to warrant their being tried out in 
the rodeo arena. At current prices for horseflesh in the 
West, these animals were worth about $3 apiece. As 
buckers they took on value. Not one of them was 
bought under $100, while the better—or worse—ones 
commanded from $300 to $500 each. If one of them 
developed into another Old Steamboat or No Name, 
he would be worth thousands. 

This matter of picking up bucking horses has be- 
come a necessary adjunct of the rodeo, which in recent 
years has assumed the proportions of “big business.” 
Rodeos are put on every season in scores of towns and 
cities, mostly in the West. Some two hundred or more 
cowboys who can ride and rope better than the aver- 
age do nothing but contest for prize money at the 
larger rodeos. Some of these top hands make large 
incomes. Most of the others do better financially than 
if they were back on the ranch working for cowpuncher 
wages. For the rodeo has become a national institution. 
It has its stars, like baseball. It has its circuit, like the 
circus. It has both the spirit of competition and a 
touch of the spectacular, like baseball and the circus 
combined. 


AST summer a friend of mine went on a scouting 


By 
ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


A champion bucking horse 
and his rider in action. 


A rodeo of the larger class will put up from $20,000 
to $30,000 in cash awards. Part of this sum is given 
out in the form of “day money” among those who 
happen to win from day to day, though they may have 
been bucked off or otherwise disqualified for the main 
prizes. The rest is in the form of capital awards to the 
final winners of the main events. 

Some special attainment is demanded of the rodeo 
contestant. He may be unusually good at riding buck- 
ing horses, like Pete Knight, a young Canadian who 
has won nearly all the championships in that event in 
the past two or three years; or he may be a wizard 
at trick roping, like Chester Byers, the acknowledged 
champion of the rodeos for seven or eight years; or he 
may have the weight, brawn, courage and skill neces- 
sary to make a steer wrestler like the acknowledged 
champion, Dick Shelton; or he may be an all-round 
star at calf roping, steer wrestling, and bronco riding, 
like Bob Crosby. In any event, if he is among the 
leaders, his income will range from $10,000 to $20,000 
a year, which may be considerably swelled by movie 
engagements during the winter months. 


Professional Sport 


This development of the rodeo from cowboy con- 
tests which were held on the cattle range in early days 
“Just for fun” is something that puzzles the old- 
timers. The man who rode the range in the days when a 
cowboy had nothing to look forward to, beyond his $45 
monthly wage, is frankly amazed at the clicking turn- 
stiles, the cheering crowds, the richly rewarded stars, 
and the general professional atmosphere which stamps 
the rodeo, like baseball, as a national institution. 

The rodeo grew out of cowboy contests held on the 
range during the early days of the cattle industry. 
The word rodeo is Spanish for roundup. As the cattle 
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industry grew, these tests of skill between the cowboys 
representing different outfits became more numerous. 

There were some great riders in those early days, 
according to old-timers who still talk of the feats 
performed by such dare-devil cowboys as Lee Van 
Houten and Arthur Norton. Then there was Bill 
Weaver, who it was said, could put a silver dollar 
between his boot-sole and each stirrup, and when he 
dismounted from a wild horse the dollars would still 
be there. The reckless feats of a cowboy named Billy 
Bacon are still talked about in Wyoming. Billy bet 
that he could get on a wild horse and make the animal 
jump every wagon pole in a long string of overland 
freight wagons hitched behind fourteen oxen. At the 
first jump the horse fell and broke Billy’s leg so badly 
that he was a cripple thereafter. 

Pecos City, Texas, was probably the first town to 
witness a rodeo within its limits. In the early ’80’s the 
boys representing such brands as the Hashknife, 
the 101, the Mill-Iron, the W, and others run by the 
Aztec Land & Cattle Company settled their differ- 
ences by having a steer-roping contest in Pecos City. 
The steers were rounded up in the court-house yard. 
One by one they were let go, with ropers in pursuit 
right down the main street of the town. A. T. (“Trav”’) 
Windham, one of the greatest cowmen Texas ever 
knew, was winner of the contest. There was no cash 
prize and no public acclaim. The winning cowboys 
with Trav’s outfit merely stood treat to the losers. 

The possibilities of the rodeo as public entertain- 
ment were beginning to be realized in the late ’90’s. 
Cheyenne and Denver for several seasons tried to 
outrival each other. Big purses were offered, attracting 
cowboys from all parts of the West. Publications in the 
East sent out special writers to report the making of 
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champions in cowboy sports. Denver dropped out, 
but Cheyenne has held its Frontier Days contests 
every year for thirty years. The Cheyenne rodeo lasts 
five days, and people come from all over the country to 
see it. The purses are raised among the business men. 

The Pendleton Roundup is almost as ancient aa 
institution as the Cheyenne Frontier Days show, as 
the youthful West reckons age. At Calgary, Canada, 
the annual Stampede has reached a total “gate” of 
more than 300,000. El Paso, Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
other Texas cities would regard it as treason to the 
cattle industry on which the prosperity of the state 
was founded, if there were no local rodeos. 

California towns open the rodeo season early and 
close late. Deadwood, South Dakota, draws thousands 
to see the cowboy contests at its Days of ’76 celebra- 
tion. Ellensburg, Washington, puts on a rodeo which 
draws many top hands on account of the liberality of 
its purses. Scores of towns in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Idaho have their yearly rodeo. Near Sheridan, 
Wyoming, a wealthy Middle Western woman stages 
a rodeo for the entertainment of her ranch guests and 
the whole countryside. This rodeo has been attended 
by ten thousand people, and it has attracted the best 
contestants for the reason that the chief prizes consist 
of such baubles as $2,500 automobiles. 

To organize a rodeo of the first class requires an 
investment of perhaps $50,000 or $60,000 in livestock 


Skillful wranglers usually wrestle their steers 
without injury to themselves or the animals. 
But accidents do happen, and then man or 
beast must be bundled away from the arena. 
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(chiefly bucking horses and saddle horses). An “out- 
law” horse may prove to be as desirable a piece of 
property, from a monetary standpoint, as a good race- 
horse. Contrary to the widespread notion, these horses 
are not trained to buck. The instinct is strong within 
them, and in the case of a real outlaw horse it can 
never be overcome. 


Intensive Punishment 


The most famous of all bucking horses was Old 
Steamboat. A topliner at rodeos for thirteen years, he 
was ridden only once in that time. He was killed in a 
railroad accident and was buried with honors at 
Frontier Park in Cheyenne, where it is proposed to 
put up a statue to his memory, typifying the Western 
range horse. It is estimated that during his career 
Old Steamboat drew at least $500,000 to the rodeo 
gate. 

No Name was another famous bucking horse, for 
years owned by the Pendleton Roundup Association. 
No Name died of old age, after several years in retire- 
ment as a pensioner. 

Nobody can tell what an outlaw bronco is going to 
do. Skill doesn’t avail much when a bucker stumbles 
or rears up and “turns turtle.” And bronco riding, 
even if one doesn’t get thrown or crushed, means a lot 
of punishment at best. Ten seconds on the back of a 
real bucker is about equal to ten rounds in the prize 
ring. Yet the rodeo contestants go on season after 
season, taking their prize winnings or their injuries 
with equal philosophy. 

To get a line on what these cowboys go through in 
the course of a season on the rodeo circuit, I asked Earl 
Thode how many rodeos he had figured in ina year. 
Thode is a tall, rangy, pleasant-faced young fellow 
from Belvidere, South Dakota. When he is in his 
out-of-the-arena clothes he looks as if he might be a 
bond salesman. Yet he can drop to the neck of a 
running steer like a thunderbolt, and he can sit on the 
heaving back of an outlaw horse as easily as if he were 
taking a ride in Central Park. 

“One year I entered twenty-five rodeos—maybe 
more, but it wasn’t any less,” said Earl. 

This meant that he had to ride from five to ten 
outlaw broncos before he got into the finals at each 
rodeo. And it meant that he had to wrestle that many 
steers. Probably, during the year, he had to make 
two hundred rides on equine volcanoes and wrestle as 
many wild steers, right off the ranges of Texas or Old 
Mexico. 


Women in the Arena 


Women have made a place for themselves in rodeo 
contests, in spite of the prophecy that such a thing 
couldn’t be done. The first woman to ride bucking 
broncos was Prairie Rose Henderson. Today there are 
probably fifty women who appear as contestants in 
rodeos. Bea Kirnan, Tad Lucas, Reine Shelton, Marie 
Gibson, Bride Miller, Florence Randolph, Grace Run- 
yon, Mabel Strickland, Claire Belcher, Fox Hastings, 
Pauline Wilson, Lorena Tirckey—these are all names 
which stand for daring and brilliant riding. Fox Hast- 
ings even wrestles steers, and Mabel Strickland com- 
petes with men in steer roping. 
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Practically the same rules govern rodeo contests 
everywhere. A Rodeo Association has been formed. 
Annual meetings are held, and necessary changes in 
the rules regulating riding, roping, and steer wrestling 
are adopted. Steer wrestling, which has no part in the 
actual work of the cowboy on the roundup, became a 
rodeo feature through a feat of daring performed some 
twenty years ago by a Negro cowpuncher named Bill 
Pickett in southern Texas. Bill became angered when 
he could not drive a steer into a corral. Pursuing the 
animal, Bill leaped from the saddle to the steer’s neck 
and proceeded to wrestle the “‘critter” to the earth. 

The fame of Pickett’s exploit spread, and he was 
engaged at $12 a week to do his stunt at rodeos. 
Eventually Bill went with a Wild West show and 
visited Old Mexico. It was announced that he would 
wrestle a steer in a bull-fight arena. The Mexicans 
didn’t believe it could be done. Bill did it, and the 
Mexican populace took offence. It was terrible to 
have an American cowboy come down there and 
make their star bull-fighters look anemic. The audi- 
ence rose as one man, shouting threats and seeking 
things to hurl, and Bill had to be escorted out of the 
arena by a heavy guard of armed cowboys. 

White cowboys eventually mastered Pickett’s trick, 
and now steer wrestling is one of the most popular 
features of the rodeo. 


A Growing “Gate” 


The career of Bob Crosby, champion all-round cow- 
boy, illustrates the financial possibilities of the rodeo, 
as well as the dangers to the contestant. Crosby, a 
ranchman from Kenna, New Mexico, found himself 
facing bankruptcy in the cattle business. His banker 
suggested rodeo competitions as a possible way out 
of his financial difficulties. 

“You can ride and rope and do all those cowboy 
stunts, Bob,” said the banker. ‘“‘There’s a rodeo 
scheduled in New York soon. I'll pay your expenses if 
you'll agree to give me half your winnings.” 

Crosby concluded that if there was anything in the 
banker’s suggestion he might as well keep the financial 
returns for himself. He borrowed money elsewhere to 
pay his expenses, and entered the rodeo. His winnings 
at this one contest amounted to $2,300. Then for three 
years in succession he won the Roosevelt trophy for 
the best all-round performances in steer wrestling, 
calf roping, and bronco riding. This gave him perma- 
nent possession of the trophy. 

Crosby’s earnings on the “‘rodeo circuit”? amounted 
to $15,000 or $20,000 a year. The mortgage on the 
cattle ranch was quickly paid off. Then came a touch 
of the fate which may visit a rodeo contestant at any 
time. While wrestling a steer at Prescott, Arizona, on 
the Fourth of July, Crosby’s knee was badly shattered. 
He may be able to get back in the arena, or he may 
join the large army of permanently crippled veterans 
of the rodeo. 

It may be asked why these rodeo sports are proving 
so popular when the actual work of the cowboy has 
decreased, owing to the splitting up of big herds. 
The answer seems to be that the old West still has a 
firm grip on the popular imagination, and, even more 
than the novel or the screen, the rodeo gives the public 
a desired close-up of that romantic figure, the cowboy. 
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Mouths fa the Mississippi 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


east. Land-hungry passengers, unmindful of 
the pelting gusts, lined the ship’s rail and peered 
through the darkness for a glimpse of shore. Inter- 
mittently, through the rain, flashed the friendly re- 
assurance of a lighthouse. Buoy bells clanged their 
warning. Far off a whistle shrieked. 
A light appeared in the northwest, grew brighter, 
and presently starboard and port developed their 


Ly | MHE rain slanted its warm drizzle from the north- 


green and red glows, as the pilot ship drew near. A 
boat put out from the little vessel, and dimly on the 
dark furrowed waters one could see a boatman labor- 
ing at the oars and a figure seated in the stern of the 
bobbing cockleshell: our pilot, coming to take charge of 
the liner and guide her up the 110 miles of river to 
New Orleans. 

Six days ago we had steamed out of New York 
harbor, down the Atlantic coast, past Hatteras, 
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through the Gulf Stream, around the perilous keys of 
Florida, and across the Gulf of Mexico, with no pilot 
other than our own capable ship’s captain. But the 
sea is one thing, and crotchety Ole Man River is some- 
thing else. 


The Pilot Must Know His Job 


When his ship approaches that flashing beacon 
which marks the gateway to the Mississippi, a careful 
captain calls for a river specialist—a pilot who knows 
by daily experience its changing currents, shifting 
bars, and mysterious mudlumps. There are dark tales 
of wrecks and other misadventures that have plagued 
vessels that dared the Mississippi without a pilot, 
and insurance underwriters wash their hands of re- 
sponsibility for craft so foolhardy. 

Our pilot lifted himself out of the tossing dory by 
the swinging Jacob’s ladder, deftly climbed its drip- 
ping rungs up thirty feet of steel sheathing to the 
quarter-deck, and hurried to his all-night task on the 
bridge. Soon we were nosing in through the swift 
channel which sweeps southeastward of the bar, and 
so into South Pass and the Mississippi. I was destined 
a few minutes later to clamber down that same Jacob’s 
ladder to a chugging motorboat below, which hustled 
me across the rain-ruffled waters to the General 
Humphreys, waiting at anchor. And on this trim, 
white, immaculate inspection vessel of the Army 
Engineer Corps I spent the next few days exploring 
the mouths of the Mississippi. 

The river is an old story, but who knows the mys- 
tery of its mouths? Much has been written about 
levees, floods, crevasses; about the majestic flow of 
the Father of Waters down the vailey of its making; 
of its wide dominion and beneficent yet terrible sway 
over the valley states. Beginning at the head of its long- 
est tributary 4,200 miles from the Gulf, the Mississippi 
gathers up the waters and sediment of twenty-six states 
and annually carries five hundred million tons of eroded 
earth in suspension past New Orleans. 

What does this vast flow of fresh water, five times 
that of Niagara, do to the sea? What does the salt sea 
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do to Father Mississippi? And what is this continual 
meeting and mingling of river and sea doing to Mother 
Earth? These are questions that tempt the ocean- 
ographer, the hydrographer, the geologist, the geo- 
physicist, and which make this delta region one of the 
most fascinating areas of the hemisphere to scientists. 

But there are practical industrial and commercial 
aspects to these mysteries also. For it is a fact that the 
ocean commerce of the river, New Orleans’ standing 
as a world port, and much of the industrial develop- 
ment of the Mississippi valley depend directly on the 
control of the river in this vital area. It would be little 
more than the central storm sewer of the nation but 
for the ingenious engineering works which have 
harnessed its waters at the Passes. 

The Passes are the three main mouths, among more 
than a hundred lesser outlets, into which the Missis- 
sippi branches when it nears the end of its course. 
After it leaves New Orleans the river sweeps in ma- 
jestic curves, in a general southeasterly direction, 
for more than ninety miles. There is an occasional 
break, but there is never any doubt as to the main 
channel. But at a point ninety-seven miles below New 
Orleans, all this changes. The main channel divides 
here into three natural branches: one flowing to the 
southwest and known as Southwest Pass, the middle 
branch veering slightly to southeast and known as 
South Pass, and the third, a broad outlet to the east, 
known as Pass a I’Outre. The earliest maps show these 
three branches. The place where they fork to form this 
curious three-toed, bird-claw formation—which is 
geologically unique among the river deltas of the 
world—is the Head of Passes. 


Parting of the Ways 


It was at the Head of Passes that I boarded the 
General Humphreys. The river is a mile and a half 
wide here—a brimming bit of semitropics, the shores 
overgrown with mangrove, alligator grass, willows, 
an occasional magnolia or oleander. I saw flapping 
cranes and gawky pelicans swooping up from a low 
marshy retreat, their quiet broken by the wave wash 
from a passing ship. Only the swish 
of the river against our anchored 
hull suggested the mighty flow 
that was nearing the end of its 4,200 
miles of travel. Here at the Head of 
Passes it can no longer drift with one 
current; it must choose whether to 
turn to the right and go another 
nineteen miles along Southwest Pass 
to the sea, or whether to take the 
swifter course through the narrower 
thirteen miles of South Pass, or 
whether to travel leisurely by-way of 





As these artificial banks, 
constructed here and there 
along the sides of the passes, 
gradually settle in the delta 
ooze they are reinforced by 
heavy brushwood thrown in 
and weighted down with rock. 
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Looking south along South Pass. The village on the 
left bank is Port Eads, still headquarters for con- 
struction work on the passes. The original Eads 
jetties can be dimly seen. This air view was taken 
in October, 1929, from an altitude of 10,000 feet. 


Pass a |’Outre, which is broad and shallow and me- 
anders through a score of branching outlets into 
swamps and oozy bays and shoaling seas. 

Where the water shall flow, how much shall flow into 
each pass, is not left to chance, however. The bed of 
the river here is paved, floored with acres upon acres 
of willow trees woven into immense mattresses and 
sunk to the bottom by an overload of tons of rock. 
The narrow bank which divides the beginning of 
Southwest Pass from South Pass is a spur dike built of 
90-foot piles driven down into the sediment of cen- 
turies. The entrance to Pass a |’Outre has likewise 
been constrained both by revetting its entrance with 
stone-weighted mattresses and by narrowing it with 
spur dikes on its east bank. And these are only a sug- 
gestion of the engineering works in this narrow delta 
that have claimed $35,000,000 in investment and 
maintenance—and that have made the lower Missis- 
sippi the busiest inland ship channel on our continent. 

More than sixty-nine hundred oceangoing ships 
passed in and out of the passes in 1929, in addition 
to other thousands of local craft, and the total value 
of cargoes entered and cleared at New Orleans was 


$811,826,778. 
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But it is by no fortunate accident that the Missis- 
sippi floats this rich traffic today. Farragut’s fleet, 
which by rare luck slipped into South Pass at high 
water back in the ’60’s, was not the first to blockade 
New Orleans. Long before there was any Farragut or 
any misunderstanding between the states, there was 
this continual clash between Father Mississippi and 
Grandfather Sea. Whenever the silt-laden river met 
the sea, it dropped its burden and built up a barrier 
of mud and sand. Nine feet of water over the bar was 
not enough to admit a sizable ship; in consequence, 
traffic went elsewhere. 

Indeed, it was not until 1873 that New Orleans 
had railroad connection with so near a place as Mobile. 
Railroad companies were offered tempting bonuses, 
public lands, financial assistance; but the fact that 
New Orleans was an isolated river town caused trunk 
lines to turn a blind eye to such inducements. 

Plans for unstopping the river were proposed. Boats 
were employed to drag iron harrows back and forth 
across the bar, to stir up the sediment so that the 
current might wash it away. But a few hours after the 
harrowing, the river was depositing its eternal load 
again, and soon the bar was back to normal height. 
Then engineers tried dredging, but the pump was not 
much more successful than the harrow. 

In 1873 Congress got at the problem. A board of 
engineer officers looked over the delta, surveyed the 
possibilities of the three passes, and rejected them in 
favor of a ship-canal plan. It estimated that a canal, 
to be cut from the river through a narrow section of 
its eastern bank to the sea, could be dug at a point 
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A break in the levee opposite the 
little village of Duras, 25 miles 
above the Head of Passes. Two 
old forts, Jackson and St. Philip, 
lie a mile or so below the town. 
Right—A mud crater on a mud- 
lump island in the South Pass. 


about seventy-five miles below New Orleans at a cost 
of $10,273,000. 

Congress scrutinized this estimate with wide-open 
eyes. That—in the ’70’s—was a pot of money to put 
into river improvement. Considerable hemming and 
hawing and sharpening of the official pencil ensued. 
And, at this stage, along came a spare, wiry river man 
from St. Louis, one James B. Eads, and proposed that 
he would open the Mississippi on a “‘no cure, no pay” 
basis. 

Eads’ plan was to take one of the passes, narrow its 
mouth by building two artificial banks in the form of 
jetties, and thus, by contracting the channel, to speed 
up the velocity of the current. No dredging would be 
necessary, Eads reasoned, for the swifter flow would 
.scour its own bed and sweep the sediment into the deep 
Gulf. 

One member of the board of engineer officers had 
favored jettying South Pass, but the majority had 
overruled his plan as costly to execute and expensive 
to maintain. Almost everyone who expressed himself 
on the subject seems to have opposed the jetty plan 
as impracticable. Delegation after delegation of 
embattled New Orleans citizens protested to Congress 
against ‘‘this Eads insanity.” Even after the contract 
was awarded, engineering authorities continued to 
heckle Eads in the public prints and in official reports, 
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and commercial leaders kept up their plaint that the 
stubborn Yankee was ruining the river. New Orleans, 
indeed, was made a world port in spite of itself. 

Eads was no novice. He had grown up on the river, 
starting as clerk on a steamboat, and while yet in his 
twenties had amassed a fortune by salvaging and other 
engineering operations. During the Civil War he built 
a fleet of iron gunboats for the federal forces. He had 
built the great Eads Bridge across the Mississippi at 
St. Louis, a landmark in engineering accomplishment 
which still stands. 

He began operations at South Pass in the fall of 
1874, and in October of 1879 the Army engineers 
certified that the required thirty-foot channel had 
been attained. There were shouts and happy tears 
down at the little village of Port Eads, at South Pass, 
that day when a telegram arrived from Washington 
announcing that the government 
accepted the work. Six months be- 
fore this, Eads’ money had given 
out; he had been compelled to op- 
erate on credit, paying his men 
with certificates of indebtedness. 
For six months the boarding house 
at Port Eads had “carried” the 
gang on credit, and for six months 
a wholesale grocer in New Orleans 
had carried the boarding house. It 
was an $8,000,000 telegram. 

Eads had cured the river of its 
habit of choking its own channel, 
but Congress wanted to be certain 
that the cure was permanent. So, 
under the contract, one fourth of 
the $8,000,000 was withheld, to be 
paid when Eads had demonstrated 
over a period of years that the 
jetties would do what he claimed. 
In 1901 the probation ended, the 
last payment was made to the Eads estate (the old 
gentleman having meanwhile died), and Army en- 
gineers took over the task of supervising the Pass. 

The Army engineers, headed up in the district 
engineer at New Orleans, have capably administered 
this job for thirty years now, and meanwhile have 
opened also the deeper and wider Southwest Pass. 
This development has not been without its difficulties 
and setbacks, for the larger flow of water has created 
problems of its own. But by a system of jetties and 
dikes and revetments this second channel has been 
kept open to navigation for seven years now, and 32 
per cent of the river traffic uses it as more convenient 
than South Pass. Pass a ]’Outre, left to its own devices, 
is a shallow unnavigable stream, except for the light- 
draft boats of the duck hunters and muskrat trappers 
who find its marshy shores a paradise for their game. 


A Town Built on Ooze 


I spent some days at Port Eads, one of the strangest 
settlements in the United States. There are no streets 
there, other than the broad highway of the Pass itself, 
and no vehicles other than boats. When one goes any- 
where, either he goes afoot or he climbs into a skiff 
or motorboat and visits in Venetian style. There are 
a post office, a community house in which movies are 
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shown once a week by the postmaster and where 
church service is held once a month, a country store 
as antique as the little white schoolhouse, and perhaps 
a score of dwelling houses, all fronting on the board- 
walk which in turn fronts the Pass. 

When the jetty builders came in 1874 there was 
nothing but a thin reef which at high water was sub- 
merged. Eads drove sheet piling fore and aft to outline 
the limits of his town, pumped in sediment from the 
bar, and thus laid its foundations. He built his houses 
on piles. Gradually the ground settled; and for years 
filling in was an almost continual necessity. Many a 
ship sailing in from a foreign port with its ballast of 
rock or gravel, was glad to get rid of its burden there, 
and Captain Eads was glad to have it. 


Miniature Volcanoes 


Subsidence is more gradual today. Here and there 
the earth slumps, and an occasional renewal is neces- 
sary to keep the land above sea level. Gradually the 
piles sink in their frictional foundations of mud, and 
the houses get closer to the soil. Every so often a jetty 
needs a new capping of concrete as the old layer sags 
to the water line. 

The amazing thing, to the layman, is that the 
jetties stand at all. Their foundations are ooze, they 
are simply walls of alternate layers of fascine mat- 
tresses and loose rock, topped with a coping of con- 
crete, all held together by gravity. It would seem that 
the first boisterous wave would topple them over. 
But, after fifty years, Eads’ original jetties still stand, 
though there have been repairs and occasional re- 
placements to meet the ravages of subsidence. 

Southwestward from South Pass, about a mile in 
the Gulf, I saw a group of low-lying islands. They 
have emerged from the sea bottom as mudlumps of 
hard dense clay, each with a crater at its peak bubbling 
marsh gas. I visited one of the miniature volcanoes, 
whose only lava is bluish liquid mud. Gradually the 
craters build up an island, gradually their activity 
dies, the island acquires stray seeds, sprouts oyster 
grass, mangroves, and other growth, and assumes a 
tropical verdure. Some years ago a fisherman estab- 
lished a home on a mudlump in the bay east of South 
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Pass, planted a garden, and grew oranges, watermelons, 
sweet potatoes, and other delicacies. Garden Island 
Bay gets its name from this mudlump Eden. 

Mudlumps appear near the mouths of the Passes, 
and are believed to be caused by the overload of sedi- 
ment. It is estimated that at South Pass the river is 
dropping silt-at a rate which is extending the crest 
of its bar out into the Gulf about forty feet a year. 
At Southwest Pass, with its greater flow of water and 
therefore of sediment, the extension is at the rate of 
275 feet a year. And at parts of the delta land is 
forming even more rapidly. 

Ships have been troubled by mudlumps. There are 
records of uncharted shoalings, of unexplained ground- 
ings. Back in 1926, in the darkness of early morning, 
the steamship Louisiana collided with another in the 
entrance of South Pass and sank in the channel. The 
engineers assumed that the blockade would be only 
temporary, for the channel quicksands have a way of 
burying dead ships. There was the Taurus, which 
wrecked here and settled, and when the salvage men 
came to raise her she had disappeared. Similarly, the 
tankship Catania sank and was swallowed by the oozy 
bottom. Everyone supposed that the Louisiana would 
remove herself in the same way, (Continued on Page 70) 























Above—Acres and acres of 
willow ‘‘mattresses” are con- 
structed and towed down river 
to revet areas subject to erosion 
by swift currents. When loaded 
with loose rocks these mat- 
tresses sink and form a floor for 
the river. Left—Capping a jetty. 
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On the top of Philadelphia’s conspicuous and unattractive 
City Hall stands Penn, with hand extended in gentle, 
Quaker benediction over the city which took and is still 
taking its cue from his strong personality. Below—Looking 
down the Parkway from the Washington statue in front of 
the Art Museum. Probably, when the various projected 
buildings are finished, this boulevard will be equaled in 
beauty in this country only by The Mall in Washington. 


Philadelphia 
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tim Ss olde greene countrie towne 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


Photographs by William Rittase 


despite its growth to the position of third 
metropolis of the United States, Philadelphia 
remains. 

Philadelphia is only ninety miles from New York. 
The train ride from the Pennsylvania Terminal in 
Seventh Avenue to Broad Street takes exactly two 
hours; but the trip is none too quick either for 
Philadelphians who wish to be quit of Manhattan, 
or for New Yorkers who rejoice to get away from 


P est greene countrie towne”it was; and so, 


Philadelphia. The antipathy is mutual, inclusive, and 
revealing. 

The evening I arrived in Philadelphia, Elmer Rice’s 
astonishing drama of Manhattan life, Street Scene, 
opened an engagement in Penn’s greene countrie 
towne. The audience was clearly amazed, not so much 
at the adroitly etched brutality and starkness of the 
photograph of Ninth Avenue apartment existence as 
at the exotic quality of it. It was, to the Philadel- 
phian, as remote as a bazaar in Bagdad. What an 
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extraordinary way for people to live! Hundreds of 
miles of streets lined with rows of little two-story and 
three-story single houses are the testimony that Phila- 
delphia’s notion of domestic economy is not that of a 
hive of bees. 

No, the roof over a Philadelphian’s head is not the 
floor of another domicile. The rain beats upon his 
roof, and the sun shines upon his front or back yard, 
be it ever so humble in extent. His frontage may be 
narrow, but he has upstairs and downstairs. And what 
is more remarkable, in more than 50 per cent of all 
cases in this thrifty city, the occupant of the house is 
the owner. Let Bolshevism—whatever political com- 
modity that may be—rage in the land; the Phila- 
delphian will remain put. There is no more infertile 
municipal soil for economic experimentation than this. 


One-Family Dwellings 


It explains so much—this prevalent and proud 
ownership of little homes! As you pass miles after miles 
of these castles of the artisans and white-collar men, 
you understand why the money on deposit in building 
and loan associations is $1,865 per family in Phila- 
delphia, as compared with $305 per family as an 
average for the whole United States. You realize why 
the total of savings accounts and building-and-loan 
deposits in Philadelphia is more than double the aver- 
age for the whole country. It becomes clear why Phil- 
adelphia has a peculiarly contented and unchanging 


Instead of in apartments, Philadelphia makes its 
home in thousands of small houses most of which 
the citizens own in fee simple or on which they have 
made a substantial down payment. Each house has 
a small yard, front and back, and a one-car garage 
tucked under the kitchen. ‘‘Similar to my neigh- 
bors’? Yes, but mine own,” says the Philadelphian. 


labor supply, such as exists, probably, in no other 
great American metropolis. Pride, prudence, and 
persistence: these three qualities have the Phila- 
delphia workmen. That they have uncommon skill 
is a fact almost too proverbial to be worth men- 
tioning. 

Now the roots of this skill and thrift and love of 
proprietary quietness lie in the past. So lies the love 
of that style of domicile so characteristic of Phila- 
delphia. William Penn, though an idealist, was a 
practical idealist. He had a beautiful vision of a place 
in the New World where the spirit of the British man, 
long caged and starved, might find its wings again. 
Such visions were commonly seen, but they seldom 
got farther than the rapt and ghostly state. Penn’s 
ideals achieved body because he knew that cities are 
made, not by philosophers or adventurers but by 
industrious men and women. Here is the advertisement 
that Penn printed in the English newspapers of 
his day: 
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Industrious Husbandmen and Day labourers, Laborious 
Handicrafts, especially Carpenters, Masons, Smiths, Weavers, 
Taylors, Tanners, Shoemakers, Shipwrights, etc. Ingenious 
Spirits that being Low in the world are much clogged and 
oppressed about a livelthood, for the means of subsisting 
being easier there, they may have the time and opportunity 
to gratify their inclinations, and thereby improve science and 
help nurseries of people; younger brothers of small Inheri- 
tances and men of Universal spirits that have an eye to the 
Good of Posterity, and both understand and delight to pro- 
mote Discipline and Just Government, among a plain and 
well-intending People. 


Never was an advertisement more potent. Three 
ships were required to transport the “ingenious 
spirits” that offered themselves; and that was the 
beginning of a body of skilled labor that has handed 
down its frugality and integrity from generation to 
generation. When they built homes for themselves 


they built them to be permanent and exclusive. As , 


the city grew, land became dearer. Elsewhere the 
effect of this has been to cause men to run tenements 
toward the sky, where space was cheap. Even in 
Rome, in the time of rich Crassus, that city became a 
huddle of jerry-built apartment houses where walk-ups 
were superintended by janitors. 

But the Philadelphian would have none of this. “A 
little house,” says he, “but mine own.” Then he 
adds, sagaciously, “‘and let it be near my work.” And 
this is why today you see in Frankford and Kensing- 
ton and the other teeming sections of Philadelphia the 
unusual condition of spick-and-span lit- 
tle rows of one-family houses shadowed 
by great factories. ‘‘Where do you 
work?” I asked a supple-looking young 
mechanic. ‘“‘Across the street,” he re- 
plied, with a jerk of the thumb. It 
seemed normal to him that a man 
should work “‘across the street.” 

It would not be true to say that there 
are no apartment houses in Philadel- 
phia. But you may judge how few they 
are from this: of 427,734 dwellings, in 
1929, some 424,000 were occupied by 
single families. In the more elegant 
suburbs, great and luxurious apartments 
have recently been built. But your true 
Philadelphian leers upon them and se- 
cretly hopes that they will not be occu- 
pied, except by the sheriff. 

I have said that the skill of the Phila- 
delphia artisan is proverbial. One of the 
great industrialists of the United States 
proclaimed, “‘The Philadelphia worker 
gives more service per dollar, and better 
work, than those of other cities with 
which I am familiar.” During the World 
War the government found this supply 





Old Swedes’ Church on South 
Water street below Christian street 
in the heart of old Philadelphia. 
Ivy-clad, this brick building, which 
was finished in 1700, stands near 
the Delaware and is surrounded 
on all sides by busy commerce. 





of skilled labor invaluable. When the Hog Island ship- 


yard, with thirty-five thousand workers, was sending 


a ship a day down the ways an extraordinary number 
of the artisans was recruited in Philadelphia alone. 
They were not shipbuilders by trade, most of them, 
but they had that adaptability and that tradition of 
faithful and intelligent labor which marks the superior 
artisan. 

In spite of his known excellence, the Philadelphia 
worker receives a lower average wage than exists 
in any other large city east of the Rocky Mountains. 
How can this paradox be explained? In two ways. 
First, rents are cheaper in Philadelphia than in most 
large centers, and rent is a dominant item in the 
family budget. Second, the Philadelphian is so com- 
pletely satisfied with Philadelphia that he feels no 
urge to try his luck elsewhere. Climatically the city 
is almost ideally suited to efficiency in industry; but 
is is even more important that it is equally suited to 
human enjoyment. 


‘Nothing but the Best” 


Good artisans, good industries; and, therefore, good 
products. Somebody took a census of Philadelphia 
industries not long ago and discovered that there were 
103 firms still active who were in business more than 
a hundred years ago. A business is not good because 
it is old, but you ean depend upon it that it is old 
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because it is good. That invaluable asset, reliability— 
the faith of the buying public that goods are what they 
are represented to be—is, in Philadelphia, a relic of 
the sturdy probity of the early merchants and manu- 
facturers. The slogan of eighteenth-century business 
in Philadelphia was: Give no second-best. The shrewd 
Quaker, the industrious and skilled German, and the 
British workman who put his heart in his work built 
up, among them, this precious commercial thing. 


Conservative but Industrious 


Benjamin Franklin set the standard of better print- 
ing than the colonies had ever seen. Today the printing 
trades support more than eight thousand families in 
the city Franklin loved. More than a hundred years 


ago a Philadelphia merchant sold seeds. The seeds 


always grew, and grew true to name; and the same 
firm is in business today. There are other seed firms 
too, and they all do a national business. More than 
any other business that ever was, it seems to me, that 
of selling garden and farm seeds calls for rectitude on 
the part of the seller, and for implicit faith on the part 
of the buyer. The gardener is the world’s greatest 
optimist. He cannot tell by looking at a seed whether 
it will produce a succulent vegetable or a weed. I 
think it no negligible indicator of faith in Philadelphia 
products that there should be in the city so many 
seed companies, so widely and fondly known. 
The variety of manufactur- — 

ing industries in Philadelphia 

is remarkable. The federal cen- 
sus takers found 266 distinct 
lines within the metropolitan 
area. William Penn would be 
amazed at the quantity, and 
pleased with the quality. That 
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is a good deal to say of any experiment in city 
founding, two centuries and a half after the venture. 

It has been remarked that there is a certain re- 
semblance between Philadelphia and Boston. English- 
men who have toured America‘have told me that the 
only cities in which they felt at home were these two. 
There must be, then, to the alien sense some quality 
of resemblance. Since physically the two places are 
utterly unlike, what is observed is probably a subtle 
conservative spirit, a flavor that came to both seaports 
with their first immigration. And who knows but that 
the good Franklin, taking ship from Boston to try his 
fortune farther south, brought in his homespun clothes 
something of New England that, transplanted in a 
fertile soil, never has been effaced? 

It is as a port that Philadelphia is most surprising. 
Who thinks of Philadelphia as a port, at all? Certainly 
not the citizen of inland America, who does not 
imagine that he might set forth from here to any part 
of the world in a great liner. When we think of Atlantic 
ports we think of Boston, New York, Charleston— 
even Portland, Maine. Yet down the Delaware river 
to the open sea, floating in a channel never less than 
thirty-five feet deep, goes more tonnage than from any 
Atlantic port save New York. 

Along this unexpected water front are nearly three 
hundred wharves, of which 159 are projecting piers 
and 41 the deep-water terminals of trunk-line rail- 
roads. There are no better municipal piers anywhere. 


Right—The Rodin Museum on the 
Parkway. Below—The Huntingdon Val- 
ley Country Club, in the heart of the 
rolling country north of the city. Practi- 
cally any of Philadelphia’s suburbs and 
clubs may be reached by automobile 
in an hour from the center of town. 
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Here are the leased piers of German lines of the Ship- 
ping Board of the United States, of intercoastal lines 
that cut through the Panama Canal. There are as 
many as six sailings a week for San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, four a month for Buenos Aires, and seven a 
month for Finland. If any port in the world is in- 
accessible to Philadelphia, the fault is not on this 
side. The greatest gain in water commerce recorded by 
any large port for the year ended June 30, 1929, 
was made by Philadelphia. 

We hark back again to Penn, the father of this 
greene countrie towne. Long before he, himself, saw 
the New World he had sent commissioners to select 
the site for his Utopia in the wilderness. They were to 
select “‘a spot that is most navigable, most dry 
and healthy, and where boats may load and unload 
without lighterage.”” Excellent commissioners were 
Penn’s. Never has there been need of lighterage in this, 
his port. Today, with marvelous dock machinery, the 
goods are taken by rail to the ship side and deposited 
in the hold. There is a crane that picks up a whole 
freight car and dumps its contents aboard the freighter. 
For a world that insists upon speed, there is a floating 
grain elevator that goes alongside a boat and discharges 
into it, when it is desired not to tie up at a pier. 

Of course, Philadelphia’s position in ocean shipping 
is greatly due to the three trunk-line railroads that 
come into the city. With these rail facilities Phila- 
delphia reaches a greater population in a shorter time 
than any other American city—a fact not quite 
believable until you remember that in that part of the 
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Above—Philadelphia is a great sea- 
port. Trains move onto the wharves, 
empty freight into waiting vessels in 
short order. Left—the Robert Morris 
statue on the Customs House steps. 
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United States east of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama lies almost half of the 
entire spendable income of the 
nation, though it occupies only 
14 per cent of the area. “ Pas- 
sengers can reach Chicago from Philadelphia one and 
two thirds hours quicker than those from New York,” 
says an advertisement in Penn’s town. Timid folk 
who read about Chicago in the newspapers will per- 
haps fail to grasp the value of this opportunity. 


Hog Island’s Peacetime Réle 


Not content with being the second Eastern seaport, 
Philadelphia aspires to be the greatest of airports. 
When the ship building ceased its feverish exertions 
at Hog Island, at the close of the war, the government 
had a large tract of land, twenty minutes by motorcar 
from City Hall, and no use for it. Last year the city 
of Philadelphia paid the United States three million 
dollars for the 951 acres and is about to begin work on 
its development into what may be a unique air-rail- 
marine terminal. Here it is proposed to have, as- 
sembled in one place, not only a landing field but 
manufacturing and water-front facilities linking to- 
gether the three systems of transportation. 

Time and incessant growth have played the de- 
stroyer to nearly all of the oldest Philadelphia—the 
greene countrie towne of the early “ingenious spirits.” 
There is curiously little left to attract the seeker for 
ancient atmosphere. Independence Hall remains, of 
course, and the glorious old Liberty Bell, cracked 
and venerated. A friend tells me that when he visited 
Philadelphia as a child, half a century ago, he took 
back to New England only two vivid memories: one 
of the Bell, the other of the little one-family houses, 
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row upon row. Philadelphia is in a physical revolution 
today. New plans, new buildings, new parks, new 
enterprises; but a child today, visiting Philadelphia, 
would probably carry home those same two clear im- 
pressions. 


The City Bursts its Bounds 


There is Carpenters’ Hall; there is the Old Swedes’ 
Church; there is the Franklin Institute; and inGerman- 
town still stands the old Chew mansion, where the 
British troops stopped the advance of the Colonials. 
But it requires a lively imagination to recreate the 
city of Franklin, of Robert Morris, of Stephen Girard, 
of Alexander Hamilton. Penn’s plans for his ‘‘Great 
Towne” included two square miles, twenty-nine 
streets north and south, and the same number inter- 
secting these. When Franklin opened his shop the 
merchants had their houses and their places of busi- 
ness too along the river front—on Front, Water, and 
Second streets—and between Vine and South streets. 
As late as 1781 the establishment of the Bank of North 
America at Third street brought the financial center 
to that challenging point, and Robert Morris was no- 
table among the merchants for living so far from the 
giddy whirl—between what are now Fifth and Sixth 
streets. And now the old residents are moving out of 
Germantown (once a remote country village) because, 
forsooth, the locality is getting too crowded! 

Of that oldest Philadelphia, down near the water 
front, nothing remains but a sorry lot of sltummy tene- 


ments, dropsical warehouses, and deserted buildings: 


that have had their eyes put out by rough boys with 
sling shots. Perhaps the city planners will sometime 
decide to raze these ugly structures and create a 
pretty park in this historic spot. They might even 
reproduce some of those early Colonial buildings, as 
near as recollection could bring them to the originals. 
It would rejoice many a tourist and visitor to linger in 
front of a London Coffee House at the southwest 
corner of Front and Market streets, or of a little book- 
stall with leaded bay window, such as the Eminent 
Printer owned—even though they were but replicas. 
I tried to imagine Poor Richard wheeling his barrow of 
paper up from the wharf to the Front street of today. 
My imagination was too weak. I fled, appalled. 


Evenings in the Suburbs 


Philadelphia, today, is bursting its bounds. Change 
is visible on every side. Your good Philadelphian, who 
knew the city a quarter of a century ago, is more 
amazed than anyone else. Germantown, that fortress 
of well-fed, middle-class serenity, was thought to be 
impregnable. Not at all. The so-called laboring man is 
roving in, along with his industry, his accessories, 
and his amusements. Those who can afford it are con- 
stantly “moving out.” My host at a Philadelphia club 
remarked sorrowfully that there used to be a dinner 
there, with some entertainment, every month. Now 
you can’t get a corporal’s guard to “‘stay in town” 
for dinner or, having motored out to the green 
suburbs of a spring evening, to return to the city. 
Not even the quiet recesses of Camac street, and the 
friendly look of the tipsy hitching posts that line its 
curbs, avail to bring the city worker, once out in the 
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suburbs in the sunshine of daylight-saving time, back 
again. 

The automobile has done this, in Philadelphia, as 
everywhere. Perhaps it has done it more than else- 
where, for where, in man’s world, are there suburbs so 
plushy and restfully green as those around Penn’s 
Great Towne? Meanwhile, as the city’s workers flee 
from the shadow of City Hall, through that beautiful 
Fairmount Park which comes directly to the heart of 
the business section—meanwhile, the city planners 
twist and turn and contrive, so that this leaping popu- 
lation may have adequate transportation, breathing 
spaces, and accessible art and beauty. 

How a growing city gets in its own way! It spends 
vast sums upon improvements—a viaduct, a bridge, a 
boulevard. These are marvels of progress—until it 
is discovered that they are nuisances. The city has 
expanded. The improvements of yesterday are the 
incumbrances and deficits of today. Who would have 
dreamed that Broad Street Station could ever become 
obsolete? Yet a little while, and Broad Street Station 
will pour no more voyagers into Market and Broad 
streets. The great Pennsylvania Railroad terminal 
will be at Thirtieth street. Soon suburban passengers 
will alone be brought into City Hall. One hundred 
millions of dollars are being spent, as fast as the proj- 
ects can be encompassed, in the improvements, re- 
locations, and traffic changes made necessary by the 
city’s growth. 


To Work Through the Park 
The South Philadelphia terminal yard of the Balti- 


more & Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroads, we are 
assured, will be the largest in the world. Philadelphia 
has a genius for understatement, or no statement at 
all. If Los Angeles were building the biggest terminal 
yard, it would be pictured in Timbuctoo. And Los 
Angeles is right, too. What Philadelphia takes to be a 
chaste modesty may be only the failure to realize that 
the modern Archimedes can prove that if you give 
him a fulcrum of publicity, and a place to stand on, he 
can move the world. 

Within seven years a city of 295,000 people has 
grown up within the city of Philadelphia. Think of it! 
No wonder the physical capacities are stretched to the 
breaking point. We hear much about the mushroom 
growth of West Coast cities—and it is al! true enough— 
but who has heard of this astounding growth of one 
of the oldest cities in the country? Within five years, 
at Sixty-ninth street (which is not a political part of 
the greater city) there has bloomed a real-estate 
development as dazzling as anything ever done west of 
the Sierras—homes, churches, cinemas, department 
stores, and the finest unit of the largest grocery chain 
in America. 

If the suburbs that spread fanwise northwest of the 
city are uncommonly good to live in, Fairmount Park 
with its perfect wide roads makes them uncommonly 
accessible. ‘It is only twenty minutes to the office,” 
says the lucky dweller in a house shaded by old trees, 
facing an unspoiled ravine or dell; and then he adds, 
“through the Park.’ Of course, through the Park. 
Along the Schuylkill the main road finds its way. 
The river gleams and dances on a summer morning, 
and whether the worker drives a Ford or a Packard, 
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amaec Street 


The street of the clubs, many famous, and all bearing the stamp 
of Philadelphia. Its quiet is but five minutes’ walk from the heart 
of the city, where are subways, skyscrapers, and heavy traffic. 
In the foreground is the Plastic Club, beyond it Le Coin d’Or. 
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he lives a whole wonderful day on that approach to his 
work. “‘Why Philadelphians do not leave Phila- 
delphia” should be the title of a monograph by one of 
our sociological students, aiming at a degree. 


Art and Books and Music 


Not content with spreading out into the suburbs 
that lie behind it, Philadelphia (by kind permission of 
New Jersey) reached across the Delaware to Camden, 
not so long ago. Whether this mighty bridge makes 
Camden truly a suburb too, the visitor cannot say. 
A Philadelphia business man, being asked, “‘ Who gains 
most by the bridge—Philadelphia or Camden?”’ re- 
plied thoughtfully that he thought it about an even 
thing. Perhaps, he said, the shopkeepers in Camden 
lost something by it; on the other hand wages earned 
in Philadelphia industrial plants and in offices went 
across to New Jersey to be spent. 

Philadelphia points to the Symphony Orchestra to 
prove that it cares for something besides bread and 
meat. And to the Curtis Institute of Music, that nobly 
endowed school which numbers among its teachers the 
world’s most famous instrumental and vocal perform- 
ers; and where the very poorest youth or maiden with 
transcendent talent may receive instruction free. No, 
more than that, evidently. So warm-hearted is the 
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scheme of the Institute that, I heard, a young man of 
promise, who was unable to give his time to study be- 
cause he had to toil to support a crippled sister, was 
relieved of this burden; and no one can now prevent 
his development as a master performer, unless it be 
himself. And there is the Art Museum, of course, 
which bulges with priceless collections—so many left 
by testament that the directors are always wondering 
how they shall house the treasures. And there are the 
Rodin Museum, and the Franklin Memorial, soon to 
be built in the Parkway, and the Public Library. 
When all the projected buildings are finished that are 
to shelter the cultural and civic and judicial activities, 
centering them in one great group between City Hall 
and the Art Museum, this spot will be worth going far 
to see. 

But no city is ever finished, in appearance, while it 
is on the upward curve. It is one penalty of being a 
lusty youth that your clothes burst at the seams, and 
your hands and feet are obstreperous. Penn’s greene 
countrie towne, still being in essence as vigorous and 
forward-looking as when the Idealist last gazed upon 
it, looks like what it is—a city being made. The 
Regional Planning Federation of the Philadelphia 
Tri-State District, that unofficial body of men who are 
developing a comprehensive and codrdinated plan for 
providing the physical facilities this great extent of 
. peopled country will need in days 
to come, realizes the fact acutely. 
So long as there is growth the 
planning can never be at an end. 

Great as we are in commerce 
and industry, says Philadelphia, 
what we are before everything 
else is a city of homes. You feel 
that to be true. There is a train 
on the Reading Railroad that 
leaves for New York at seven 
o'clock each week-day morning. 
It is a commuters’ train making 
one suburban stop at Jenkintown. 
Two of the cars are especially 
reserved for those of the faithful 
who are leaving Mecca, but who 
will genuflect at noon, facing the 
West, and return at night. It is 
called “The-Seven-O’Klockers- 
Club.” These men travel 182 miles 
each day, and spend from three 
to four hours on the rail. It is the 
price they pay for living in Phila- 
delphia. None of them thinks it 
too high a price. 


The River Drive in Fairmount 
Park. The Park extends along 
both banks of the Schuylkill 
river for about five miles, and 
from where the river jdins the 
Wissahickon creek it continues 
up the latter through a beautiful 
glen for six more miles. Each 
of its more than 3,400 acres is 
included within the city limits, 








This is Why we have a Deficit 


JA graphic chart af the nm 4 income and outgo 
he the fiscal year 1931 


INCOME 


The Federal Treasury has four sources of income: (1) the familiar income tax; (2) customs receipts; (3) internal revenue taxes on 
inheritances, admissions and dues, tobacco, etc.; and (4) miscellaneous receipts in the form of Panama Canal tolls, payment on 
war debts, and funds from the sale of surplus property. A comparative table follows. 



































Receipts, 1951 | Receipts, 195 , 
Source (Estima le Z) “ta a. /) 30 Difference | Reason 
1. Income tax $1,856,000,000 | $2,410,986,978 | —$554,986,978 | Business depression in 1930. 
2. Customs receipts 383,000,000 587,000,903 | — 204,000,903 | Sharp decrease in imports by reason of our new tariff and 
world-wide loss in scale of production. 
3. Internal revenue 557,000,000 628,308,036 | — 71,308,036 | Income from this source is fairly stable despite depression 
in 1930. 
4. Miscellaneous 525,000,000 551,645,785 | — 26,645,785 | Payments from foreign nations increased, but other mis- 
cellaneous revenue diminished. 
Total 3,321,000,000 4,177,941,702 | — 856,941,702 





OUTGO 


There are six main factors in the cost of government: (1) payment of principal and interest on the public debt; (2) cost of 

national defense; (3) payments to veterans of former wars; (4) overhead expenses for law enforcement, fiscal administration, 

the postal deficit, etc.; (5) federal subsidies in the form of aids to agriculture, aids to industry, aids to the merchant marine, 

public construction, and public works; and (6) miscellaneous expenditures, including tax refunds and the settlement of war 
claims. A comparative table follows. 








It Cost, 1931 Cost, 1930 
_ (Estimated) (Actual) 


Difference Reason 








1. Public debt $1,052,985,912 | $1,213,231,216 | —$160,245,304 | Less principal retired in 1931 than in 1930. 
2. National defense 717,372,440 701,625,952 | 


| + 15,746,488 | A small increase, due chiefly to new buildings and aircraft 
| for the Army. Naval expenditures declined. 











3. War veterans 948,287,000 755,384,751 | + 192,902,249 | A large increase, including a bonus payment of $112,000,- 
000 advanced from 1932 to 1931. 

4. Overhead 374,342,633 311,517,654 | + 62,824,979 | Principal factor here is an increase of $45,000,000 in the 
postal deficit. 

5. Subsidies 1,057,291,627 715,582,958 | + 341,708,669 | This large increase is primarily the result of two factors: 


an increase of $132,000,000 in farm aid and of $162,000,- 
000 in new public works to relieve unemployment. 


6. Miscellaneous 284,750,120 296,809,956 | — 12,059,836 | A small decrease, chiefly the result of lower tax refunds. 
Total 4,435,029,732 3,994,152,487 | + 440,877,245 




















SUMMARY 


The above figures tell their story. In a year when federal income has been reduced by approximately $850,000,000 as a result of 

business depression, federal expenditure has simultaneously increased by approximately $440,000,000, chiefly as the result of 

additional farm relief, aid to veterans, and new construction. The result is a deficit in place of a surplus. The balance figures for 
the two years follow. 














Year Receipts Expenditures Surplus Deficit 
1930 $4,177,941,702 $3,994,152,487 wiGG7Gmele Cl Wehr ence 
1931 3,321,000,000* SASS 0209 75e" ff” a eb seit $1,114,029,732* 





*Estimated. 
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Not long ago the Prince of 
Wales urged Englishmen, in their 
dealings with South America, to 
adopt Yankee methods. The heir 
apparent’s recent good-will tour, 
the appointment of Sir John Brod- 
erick, British commercial coun- 
selor at Washington, as minister to 
Cuba—both indicate that we face 
the “‘menace”’ of spirited competi- 
tion for the business patronage of 
our many neighbors to the south. 


Broderick the “Menace” 


By ANNE HARD 


IR JOHN BRODERICK, commercial counselor 
S of the British embassy in Washington, goes to 
Havana as British minister to Cuba. 

Certain students of international affairs in Washing- 
ton see in this news a fact of large significance to 
America. They point out that it is the capstone of 
British policy in regard to Latin America thus to 
send to Cuba a man who is not, primarily, a political 
gentleman, however versed he is in politics, but a 


commercial gentleman, and especially one who has 
in such matters all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

It is the personality of the man which lends its 
significance to this appointment, in their eyes; and be- 
fore trying to describe the man I shall endeavor briefly 
to sum up the way in which these students fit this 
particular bit into the puzzle-picture of British policy. 

We in the United States have the idea that the Latin 
American republics gained their independence under 
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the shield of the Monroe Doctrine. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. 

The Monroe Doctrine was not announced until after 
the Europeans had substantially been driven perma- 
nently out of Latin America. 

So far as physical assistance to the Latin Americans 
is concerned, its most conspicuous point was the 
services of many volunteer adventurers of the British 
race. Moreover, it is perfectly well known that what 
long stood between the Holy Alliance in Europe and 
the young republics of Latin America was not only the 
paper shield of the Monroe Doctrine but the solid 
wooden walls of the British men-of-war. 

England’s Canning was more truly the deliverer of 
Latin America than America’s Monroe. A fact of 
which Latin America today is not unaware, just as the 
Latin America of yesterday was more grateful to 
Canning than to Monroe. 

Now this first fact was soon emphasized by a second 
fact. As soon as the Monroe Doctrine was promulgated 
the gevernments of Brazil and of Venezuela offered to 
enter into negotiations with the United States for an 
alliance based on its principles. Henry Clay, then 
secretary of state under John Quincy Adams—princi- 
pal formulator of the Monroe Doctrine—declined to 
pursue these overtures. He was determined to keep 
the Monroe Doctrine what it still is, a unilateral 
declaration of American policy. 


Cuba, Strategic Center of Trade 


Thereupon, in Latin American capitals, it was seen 
that a Pan-American system of alliances was rendered 
impossible by the politics of the United States. Just 
as it still is. 

Therefore, in most of the Latin American capitals 
there was a renewed move toward intimacy with Eng- 
land. And for many years, all the way from Mexico 
City to Santiago de Chile and Buenos Aires, English 
diplomacy was immensely more powerful than Amer- 
ican diplomacy. 

This was especially necessarily so, because on top of 
our disinclination to enter ‘‘entangling arrangements” 
we had no capital to export, whereas England had it 
and in large amount. 

Throughout this period there was built that British 
influence whose structure, tangibly and intangibly, 
confronts the visitor to South America on every hand. 

But now observe certain other facts. 

There are four Americas. There is North America, 
part British. There is South America, south of the 
Canal Zone. There is a third America, between the 
Rio Grande and Panama. And there is a fourth Amer- 
ica, the “‘island empire of the Caribbean Sea.” 

Cuba, by its geographical position at the entrance 
to the Canal, becomes the meeting point of the three 
Latin Americas, culturally, intellectually, and spirit- 
ually. 

As soon as you cross the Rio Grande, Cuba ceases to 
be an island whose turbid political waters are a matter 
of picturesque interest somewhat vaguely charted by 
the Platt Amendment, and becomes a focal point for 
the passions of unintegrated but self-conscious Latin- 
Americanism. 

Not only spiritually but commercially is it destined 
to become a veritable capital for varying kinds of 
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Latin Americans. Not only does the “Congress of 
Intellectual Codperation,” that international group of 
all the Americas, keep its permanent headquarters in 
Havana, but Havana offers the logical meeting place 
for the exchange of business relations. 


Overtures From Britain? 


And, just as Great Britain took the South Atlantic 
Falkland Islands in 1832, when South American states 
were beginning to enter into their independence, so 
that she could command the entry around the Horn, 
and in Central America annexed Belize, the sover- 
eignty of which she had never claimed, when a railroad 
across the Isthmus was to open up the West Coast and 
bring it nearer, so today Great Britain sends the 
Prince of Wales and his brother on their good-will 
tour to Latin America and makes to Cuba, an eco- 
nomic center of the future, this significant appoint- 
ment. 

Machado, present President of Cuba, is hanging on 
by the military skin of his teeth—the army—kept 
there rather by the revolutionaries’ fear of what the 
United States may do than by what the Cuban presi- 
dent can do himself. 

The American ambassador, Harry F. Guggenheim, 
apparently realizing his own inexperience, most 
admirably took with him when he went to Cuba Mr. 
Jessup as instructor in international affairs and Mr. 
Jones as instructor in commercial affairs. 

Sir John Broderick is himself trained in commercial 
observation, in diplomacy, and in international law. 
Moreover, he is a Catholic and both natively and 
culturally allied to the Latin temperament. 

Out of our curious relationship with Cuba, in part, 
our ambassador is pretty well sewed up with the 
Machado administration. 

What situation, then, more opportune for a new 
British incumbent than this? Unhampered, he may 
bend as the political winds may in the future blow. 

Cuba lives and dies by its sugar crop. Our tariff has 
done what everyone knows our tariff has done in that 
respect. What simpler for a British minister than del- 
icately to suggest the easiness of an exchange between 
those goods which are giving England indigestion and 
that crop which is similarly giving Cuba a pain? 


An Expert on the Job 


There have been British ministers to Cuba before, 
although for some years a consul has been thus ac- 
credited. What, then, causes a sudden alarm at “the 
wiles of Britain’’? The situation is unchanged; it is the 
man at the post who is different. 

Clearly, today, it is Sir John who is the “menace.” 
It is Sir John who is the “danger” to American trade, 
to American relations to the southward. 

He is, clearly, a ““menace” and a “danger” because 
of his admitted virtues, his widely recognized talents, 
his personality. 

Commercial counselor. Expert on American busi- 
ness conditions. Student of international trade. 
Dealer in large statistics, in heavy correspondence, in 
technical knowledge. 

Primarily, all that. 

Actually, personally, a man of cultivation. 
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A hard man to describe yet a vivid man to know. 
Primarily intellectual, the elasticity of his mind is 
never stretched to its utmost. So to speak, he sits at 
ease in the halls of learning with his feet on the table. 

Easiness of mind flowing out into a sort of broad 
humanity. The “menace” of a temperament which is 
most sympathetic to the Latin races. 

Certain students of international relations are little 
less agitated by his going to Cuba than the hundreds 
of American business men with whom he has dealt 
and the hundreds of American diners-out with whom 
he has eaten are agitated by his leaving at all. The 
emotions are dissimilar. 

No foreigner has ever, probably, known so many 
Americans as he, and certainly few have ever attached 
so many by bonds of admiration and friendship. 


Into the Customs Service 


Born in County Galway, married to a Kelly, father 
of three children of whom the girl is called Sheila, no 
one could be more Irish than he in all those finest 
things of warmth, of loyalty, of insight, of subtlety of 
mind that Erin calls her own. 

His was one of those fine Irish families which cher- 
ished the love of learning with a crust in the cupboard. 
His family place was “‘Kilcloony,” near Athenry— 
Gaelic for the ‘“‘Ford of the Kings’’—historic in pre- 
Saxon Ireland. The lad early showed exceptional 
mental abilities. He was sent from lovely Galway to 
Blackrock College, a fine school, run by the Order of 
the Holy Ghost in the Classical tradition, not far from 
Dublin. 

Looking at him today, at the width and height of 
of the brow and the quality of the eye and the set of 
the chin, you would guess that he was a lawyer. There 
is a touch of the judicial in his appearance. And, as a 
matter of fact, he would have been glad in his youth 
to study law and he had a mind for it. He had to go 
to work instead. For his father had died, and it was 
more than ever necessary to begin at once. 

Standing at the head in every class as he had, he 
went, then, up to Dublin at the age of twenty, “stood” 
the government examinations, and, duplicating his 
scholastic record, passed at the top into the customs 
service. 

People have been frequently surprised in the years 
that have followed at Broderick’s fluency in speaking 
French or German or Dutch or Spanish. They do not 
know of the lonely young intellectual who lived in the 
little English coast town called Seaford, his best 
companionship that of the French Fathers who 
shepherded a little flock. Their own English was so 
precarious that he sometimes wrote their sermons for 
them. His conversation with them was always carried 
on in French. 


Splendid Irish Attributes 


There is something significantly fine in the fact 
that those evening hours whose emptiness so many 
young men similarly placed would have squandered 
or bruised were, by him, spent in philosophical dis- 
cussions with men of learning and of virtue. Virtue 
and learning, twin stars of the truly Irish soul, have 
remained markedly his characteristics—virtue and 


learning of the Irish sort, covering with a rose vine the 
rocks of Puritanism. 

One might write a whole disquisition upon the sort 
of Puritanism that such men as Broderick illustrate. 
It has a taste for civilized living, for eating and drink- 
ing, and an eye for a pretty girl. Yet it is an exterior 
wholly deceptive to those who do not realize how rigid 
for itself and for others are its actual standards of 
moral conduct. 

Paper work in coast-town offices in England, the 
grind of government work too easily mastered to re- 
tain its interest, all that drudgery of his early youth 


is soon forgotten. He remembers, rather, the story of ° 


the dead whale. 

He was “inspector of wreck” in Dublin, and word 
came in that a whale had been cast up, dead, on the 
coast of Galway. It was the law that dead carcasses 
must be covered with quicklime and buried in six 
feet of earth, and who could find six inches of earth 
on that rocky spot? Young Broderick was sent down 
to see about it. 

Already the whale had been there for days, and its 
presence was known by unmistakable evidence a mile 
away. There was nothing to be done but to cut the 
carcass up and cart it away to a spot where there was 
legal earth wherein to inter it. But who would go near, 
with the “evidence” of its presence becoming more 
violent and widespread by every hour? 

At that moment came Broderick’s first experience 
in diplomacy. He passed out the word. One by one he 
got the neighbors about him to negotiate. They stood 
out for quadruple the pay allowed. At length he per- 
suaded them to terms by the payment of an allotment 
in cash and two barrels of whisky. 

The whisky came first. 


Transferred to the Foreign Office 


Different work and different opportunity lay in his 
transfer to the foreign office. Again the young Brod- 
erick takes government examinations and passes into 
the consular service. The World War finds him consul 
in Amsterdam, getting on very well with speaking the 
Dutch language and playing an increasing part in 
what, to Great Britain, was so essential a part of the 
winning of the war—the handling of goods in trade 
and in contraband. 

At the war’s center, in 1915, he was sent to New 
York. It was not his first visit. He had first come in 
1909 as vice consul, but now he definitely began that 
acquaintance with American business and especially 
with American business men which has made him an 
outstanding specialist for his own and for our country. 

He liked New York. But he had little leisure then, 
acting, as he often must, as consul general. Spring- 
Rice, British ambassador in Washington, Sir Richard 
Crawford, commercial secretary—the entire embassy 
was swamped by multiplicity of work. Broderick was 
sent for, first as Crawford’s assistant. But this business 
part, this trade part, needed its own experts. Britain 
had no department of commerce such as ours. She had 
nothing of the sort. Put to it, she created the “De- 
partment of Overseas Trade” (promptly, in the 
English way, initialing it as the D.O.T.), and chose 
men for Tokyo, Paris, Washington, to be called 
commercial counselors. The post is both commercial 
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Lovely, with their smiling Irish eyes, are 
Lady Broderick and her daughter Sheila. 


and diplomatic in character. American commercial at- 
tachés abroad, delegated by our commerce department, 
have no “diplomatic” rank. British commercial coun- 
selors are few in number and enjoy an extra prestige. 

Broderick, at the age of thirty-two, was chosen for 
Washington, in itself an unusual honor for so young a 
man. It was then he began his continuous service in 
Washington, a service which carried him through the 
administrations of Spring-Rice, Redding, Gray, Ged- 
des, and Howard and into that of Lindsay. 

Everyone in Washington came to know him. Every- 
one quoted the witticism of that prince of wits, Sir 
Wilmot Lewis: “Give us this day our daily Brod.” 


Friends in Washington 


He was put at the top of his possible career be- 
cause he showed clear intellectual capacity to study 
data; capacity to interpret and master facts, not be 
swamped by them. He became, thus, the man chiefly 
in charge of that fateful ‘blacklist’? of American 
firms which might be lending aid and comfort to the 
enemy. People often try to persuade him to tell 
some anecdote of that blacklist. They surmise his 
memory carries many a curious or thrilling detail. 
He laughs those people off. “It’s one of the things 
I try to forget,” he says, for fear I might tell. I 
hate blacklists.” 

He had not long been in Washington before he began 
to take his place in its life and that of the country, 
as a human personality, genial, richly sympathetic. 

There were two counselors in the British embassy— 
William Chilton and John Broderick. The first was 
the diplomatic counselor. The second was of the 
D. O. T. One was to become Sir William Chilton, His 
Majesty’s ambassador to Chile. The other was to be- 
come Sir John Broderick, Britannic minister to Cuba. 
Yet no one who knows them of old can refer to them 
except as “Bill” and “Brod.” 

It is possible that ‘ Brod’s” acquaintance exceeded 
even that of his popular confrere. It is said that no 
one in any embassy has ever had so wide a one as he. 

And, in those evening hours of leisure, it would be 
hard to say to whom he seems most interesting—to 
the grandes dames of dignified years to his right and 
left at dinner, to the politician in the smoking room, 
or to the débutante dancing with him afterward. 

One sees there a “‘menace”—to the peace of mind 
of his rivals. 

Carefree he seems. If he has solemnities he conceals 
them well in his spontaneous, unaffected interest in 
the interest of his vis-a-vis. His wide-apart blue eyes 
shine with good-humored comprehension. Never seek- 
ing to take men off their guard, he seldom finds them 
with the guard up. 

He has a capacity somewhat infrequent in Amer- 
icans for surrounding his job, taking it in the stride. 
He never takes it home with him—home to any one 
of those pleasant places in Washington which the 
Brodericks made the focal point for so much easy 
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hospitality, home to a fireplace where the daily 
interests of his three children are as ineffably im- 
portant to him as the problems of the British Empire 
and where his pretty, white-skinned, red-haired wife 
shines like a candle flame. 

Thoroughly as he has done his job, it always seems 
that the edges of his mind extend far beyond its 
confines into some places indefinitely though not 
vaguely compounded of philosophy and the arts of 
life. 

He had gone as far and as high in the commercial- 
diplomatic service as it was possible for him to go. 
For, unlike our own system, the British “consular” 
and the purely “diplomatic” are separate branches. 
As minister to Havana, he steps out of the former 
category into the order which may represent the 
“person of the King.” 


Among Other Assets, Charm 


I think “Brod” owns that last infirmity of noble 
minds, ambition. Yet I think it is also of that noble 
kind which masks its face from its possessor. If he has, 
as he has, now set his foot upon a new path which may 
wind higher than the old one, viewed from the techni- 
cal standpoint of the government services of all lands, 
I fancy that it will be because of its opportunity for 
trying the hand in a new medium that he may welcome 
it. The Irish nature is not fond of repeating experi- 
ences. 

Nor do I wonder that students of our international 
affairs should consider him a “menace” and a “dan- 
ger.” For his “commerce” has long been mingled with 
“diplomacy,” his “diplomacy” with “commerce.” 

And in international as in private competition, no 
rival is more greatly to be feared than he who, all 
unconsciously perhaps, exerts upon all those with 
whom he comes in contact the ineluctable attraction 
of Irish charm. 








Setting Fires for Profit 


Herd times ious arson in Ve train 


By ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


HEN life was simpler, afson was rare except 

\ \ as the act of an unbalanced mind or as a crime 

of passion or revenge; but with the growth of 

credit, of corporate organizations, of insurance, and 

of all the modern developments of manufacture, com- 

merce, and finance, arson assumed a new character. 

It began to see possibilities of profit. It became a 
business. 

To be carried on as a business, arson must have a 
proper environment. Like some animals, it needs pro- 
tective coloration. In a land where fires are a rarity, 
arson fires are too conspicuous to be successful and 
profitable. But in the United States fires are not a 
rarity. They are all too common. 

Day in and day out, week after week, year after 
year, we here in the United States suffer valuable 
property to burn up at the rate of nearly a thousand 
dollars a minute. As the minutes pass the value of the 
property destroyed mounts to a sum equivalent to 
half the interest paid upon the $28,000,000,000 of 
savings deposits in our banks. It is enough to reimburse 
the Treasury of the United States for the federal appro- 
priations on behalf of a thousand such territorial 
possessions as the Virgin Islands. Our indulgence in 
destructive fires is a costly luxury. 

And to the cost of the property destroyed must be 
added the incalculable cost of the interruption of busi- 
ness, loss of profits, loss of wages, loss to customers, 
loss to communities. Most of this cost is preventable. 
How much may be inferred from the fact that, in pro- 
portion to population, our fire loss is approximately 
seven times that of Great Britain and more than forty 
times that of thrifty Holland. If it be said that these 
are old and settled countries where changes are slow, 
then let us take a new country for comparison. Our 
fire loss is twenty times that of Australia. Clearly this 
fire loss of ours is not a necessity. 


Collecting the Insurance 


How much of it is due to arson no one knows; but 
it is considerable. Arson fires are peculiarly destructive 
because they are designed to be. Each arson fire, it is 
estimated, costs more than twelve other preventable 
fires. There are probably more than seven thousand 
arson fires on the average each year, but there is noth- 
ing uniform about their incidence. Their presence can 
be detected in the general fire statistics. 

For example, during the four years from 1916 to 
1919 inclusive, when the World War made special de- 
mand on American products and the temptation to 
burn productive property was at a minimum, there 
was, according to the figures of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, a sharp decrease in the fire loss. 
In 1920, when business fell off after the war, the fire 


loss reported jumped up more than 30 per cent. In 
1924, when there were large stocks of goods on hand, 
transportation was slow, and prices were falling again, 
credit and insurance experts were able to read in the 
reports of fire losses that concerns were again being 
“sold” to insurance companies by means of fires, 
often supported by fictitious entries in ledger ac- 
counts, the secreting of goods, and many devious trans- 
actions. Again, in 1929, after the break in the stock 
market, there was another rapid rise in the total fire 
loss. 


Instead of Bankruptcy 


There is, then, an appreciable relation between fire 
losses and business failures. At such times the har- 
rassed business man of low morale sometimes chooses 
fraudulent bankruptcy, sometimes the more danger- 
ous but, if successful, more destructive course of a fire. 
So serious is this “moral hazard” that the National 
Association of Credit Men established a fund of 
$1,500,000, later increased to $2,000,000, to set up a 
department for informing business men that they need 
not be defrauded if they work together to stamp 
both kinds of fraud out. 

The damage that arson does is thus not confined to 
the material destruction of property and the interrup- 
tion of business, but extends to the discredit it casts 
on business generally. It spreads suspicion. It calls in 
question the honesty of those whose honesty should be 
unquestionable. 

For, strangely, among the practitioners in this busi- 
ness of arson are many who seem to be respectable 
enough. Among these are the “potential fire bugs.” 
When business is favorable, as Franklin H. Went- 
worth, secretary of the National Fire Pratection Asso- 
ciation, has put it, “they will watch the rubbish ac- 
cumulations and the sly smokers,” but ‘‘when bad 
business comes, they will sit in their offices, mourn over 
their ledgers, and let things slide.” In its earliest stage, 
then, arson is strictly not arson at all but deliberate 
negligence. It is arson in the embryo. 

It is but a step beyond this stage to the next. Two 
men in a Midwestern city had notes coming due which 
they could not pay. They decided desperately to burn 
their plant and collect the insurance. They set the fire 
themselves. They might have succeeded if a street-car 
conductor had not noted the license number on an 
automobile parked outside the plant at night. They 
were sentenced to prison. In the business of arson, 
these two men were amateurs. There are many such. 
Too weak to grapple with difficulties, they choose 
arson as an easy way out. The deliberate burning of 
that factory is typical of the business of arson in 
its primitive form. 
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In its next stage downward, arson becomes calculat- 
ing and crafty. It partakes of the nature of a business 
coup. It is still the work of the amateur, but it verges 
on professionalism. 

For example, a hotel in a large city west of the 
Alleghanies was in financial difficulties, but it was well 
insured and its site was valuable. An employee was 
bribed to set the building on fire. Trapped in the 
burning hotel, seven guests, six of them women, lost 
their lives, and ten were injured. As a stroke of busi- 
ness, this case of arson was a failure. The insurance 
was not collected, and two of the men involved in the 
crime were convicted of murder and sentenced to 
death. 

In the next stage there enters the professional in- 
cendiary. He is the “torch.” He is proud of his skill 
and is disposed to boast about it. For a price, which is 
whatever the traffic will bear, he will set a fire any- 
where and promise to do a “good, clean job.” 

Such a man did a job of this sort in a New England 
town—and did it too well. A storekeeper in that town 
engaged a “‘torch” from out of town to come with a 
partner in the fire-setting trade, start a fire in his 
store, and make the job a thorough one by means of an 
explosion in the dead of night. In the explosion and 
fire, two children in a room above the store fell 
through the collapsing floor and died in the blaze; but, 
what was more disastrous from the storekeeper’s point 
of view, the explosion was premature. The ‘‘torch”’ was 
killed in the wreck, and his partner, severely injured, 
pleaded guilty and turned state’s evidence. The store- 
keeper is now serving a life sentence. 


Tricks of the Trade 


In its descent to the succeeding stage the business of 
arson becomes not only professional but organized. 
It employs the principle of the division of labor. It 
develops specialists. One of these is the solicitor. His 
business is to find “clients,” persuade them to take 
out insurance if they have none or to increase what 
they have, and then arrange with them to have their 
premises set on fire at a price to be paid out of the 
insurance. Another may be the adjuster. He makes the 
necessary arrangements with the professional incen- 
diary; then, after the fire, acts as agent for the insured 
in seeing that all possible insurance is collected. 

A necessary party to the arrangement is an insur- 
ance agent (though he may conceivably be an innocent 
party). And of course in this organization, which may 
be a loose one, is the professional incendiary, who has 
experience in using combustibles and actually starts 
the flames. Such an arson ring, as it is sometimes called, 
operates in a limited territory—a city, or part of a 
city—and its members engage, ostensibly at least, in 
other lines of business. 

One such arson ring operated in one of our most 
important industrial cities. Its solicitor tried to secure 
as client a woman whose daughter was employed in the 
local office of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. His slip was the undoing of that particular 
business organization. 

One stage farther, and the development of the busi- 
ness of arson descends to its nadir. Here the “master 
mind” appears. This is the planning intellect of a man 
who extends his operations over a comparatively wide 


area. He buys real estate—it may be dwelling houses 
or apartment houses—in various places. On his various 
properties he secures mortgages. His operations make 
the ordinary arson ring look like a kindergarten. Fires 
break out and burn his buildings in places far apart. 
Since these buildings are all mortgaged, the insurance 
money does not go to him but to the mortgage holders. 
Moreover, much of this property is held in names other 
than his. He is out of the picture. Being scattered, the 
fires attract no general attention as having any com- 
mon significance. But the mortgage holders and the 
property owners are in fact dummies, and the mort- 
gages and corresponding insurance policies are ex- 
cessive. Suspicious? Yes. But provable? That is a 
different matter. One or two, at least, of the “master 
minds” in the business of arson have found their way 
to jail, but others have not. 


While the Honest Suffer 


So it is that our habitual indifference to fire losses 
and even conscious neglect of safeguards against fire 
hazards have evolved this parasite business of arson. 

As yet the law has not fully caught up with arson 
as a business. The law is slow because public opinion 
is slow, and public opinion will continue to be slow in 
any community as long as business executives in that 
community regard arson as something to be shifted 
over to the police and the psychiatrist. Partly because 
public opinion is laggard, it is hard to get convictions 
in arson cases. 

It may be argued that if there were no fire insurance 
there would be no business of arson. That is substan- 
tially true. There would also be no credit secured by 
mortgages protected in turn by fire insurance, nor the 
lubrication of the wheels of business that is provided, 
for instance, by fire insurance on goods obtained on 
credit. 

Where fire risk is small, fire-insurance rates are low, 
but as the risk increases, rates of insurance rise. In 
some cities in America they are very high. In such 
places, credit men encounter the plea that the seeker 
for credit cannot afford the necessary insurance. The 
more common the carelessness or criminality in regard 
to fire, the greater the difficulty in securing credit. In 
communities where the fraud of arson is condoned the 
profits of arson go to the fraudulent, but the hardship 
rests on the careful and the honest. Arson is unfair 
competition. 


Needless Economie Waste 


In the extreme stages of development downward 
this business of arson exhibits man as nearly, if not 
quite, dehumanized. All the heat there is in it is in its 
flames. It is cold-blooded, cold-hearted. It has not 
even the excuse of passion or delusion. And yet this 
business of arson is still tolerated in America. In a 
world where democracy is challenged on economic 
grounds, America cannot afford the waste of this 
sacrifice. When the people of this country will it to be 
stopped, it will be stopped. Until then even model 
arson laws will not suffice. In France there is a town, 
so it is said, where there has not been a fire for four 
hundred years. The reason is simple. The people in 
that town intend that there shall be no fires. 
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Obsolescence Rears its Head 


By FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET 


The executive who ignores the plant 
account, says Mr. Van Fleet, is pretty sure to 


MERICAN INDUS- 
TRY, that interest- 
ing young giant who 

has fought his way stead- 
ily forward, seeking the 
complete deliverance of the 
fairy princess, Civilization, 
and slaying one after another the dragons which have 
threatened his progress, has come face to face with 
a new adversary—more dangerous to his peace of 
mind than many of the others, perhaps, because he 
finds it harder to recognize. 

This new adversary is known as Obsolescence. It is 
an elusive sort of a dragon, always bobbing up in 
places where it is least expected. Its specialty is de- 
vouring the useful value of productive capacity, and 
how it does love that sort of a meal! 


The Debit Side of Progress 


There is an older member of the same family to 
which this new dragon belongs. His name is Deprecia- 
tion, and industry knows all about him—knows him 
so well, in fact, that barriers have been erected which 
keep him out, or at least discount his coming so that 
he can do no harm when he gets there. 

While these two dragons in the industrial forest live 
on the same sort of fodder, their habits are entirely 
different. Depreciation approaches gradually, march- 
ing with the years and devouring as he goes. His hun- 
ger is more easily appeased than that of his younger 
relative, because he will accept the substitute of re- 
serves and be perfectly satisfied. But Obsolescence 
usually strikes suddenly. Overnight he may gobble 
up the useful value of a machine tool, a department, or 
sometimes of a whole plant. 

The complicating feature of the situation is that 
industry has created this adversary for itself, not by 
inattention or carelessness or bad management but 
by the very intensity of its efforts for betterment—for 
new and better materials, for more ingenious and 
efficient methods of manufacture. 

In this twentieth century, industry has come into 
an era of achievement which has held the world in 
amazement at the rapid progress of invention and 
development. Industry has taken science in as a part- 
ner. Exact figures are not at hand, but it is undoubt- 
edly true that there are in the United States today 
many more scientific laboratories which are definite 
and established units of industry than there were 
laboratories of all sorts at the conclusion of the nine- 
teenth century. 


find that there is obsolescence even in execu- 
tives. Manufacturers face a hydra-headed 
dragon; they must be as swift to act as Her- 
cules—and as successful—if they are to 
vanquish this formidable and elusive foe. 


Asa consequence we have 
witnessed a constantly in- 
tensified search for means 
to put the boundless re- 
sources of nature into the 
service of man. To realize 
how successful that search 
has already been we need only to look around us. To 
the end of the horse and buggy era we were satisfied 
with indifferent railroad and traction service for trans- 
portation, with limited and costly telephone and tele- 
graph facilities for communication and with the 
slow and varying work of human hands for much 
of the personal service we required. 

Since science has partnered with industry we have 
moved with startling swiftness into the era of personal 
transportation by motored vehicles, of telephonic and 
telegraphic communication which reaches into every 
corner of the world, with around-the-block efficiency, 
and instantaneous transmission of news and entertain- 
ment by radio, of conquest of distance by air trans- 
portation, and of mechanical devices in office and home 
which render a service hands could not perform. 

It is a marvelous record which has been written so 
far on the credit side of the ledger of progress. But 
there is still the debit side. The resistless sweep of 
scientific accomplishment which makes obsolete 
today’s radio, because tomorrow’s can perform so 
much greater wonders, consigns to the scrap heap, 
most likely, the machinery by which today’s radio 
was made. And that is obsolescence. 


When Production Slacks Off 


If this were a factor which might be expected to 
destroy the value of a single machine, a department, 
or even an individual plant it might be considered a 
localized condition over which industry in general 
should not be concerned. But the change which at- 
tacks useful value in one manufacturing plant does 
the same thing in every other plant in the same line; 
and obsolescence becomes a general problem which is 
of great importance not only to industrial management 
and that large part of the public which participates in 
the ownership of industry, but to the whole public 
which buys the goods which industry makes. 

Particularly does a period of business depression 
accentuate the obsolescence factor in industry, because 
it is in such times that plants and production methods 
geared to profitable operation at peak capacity prove 
suddenly unable to operate with profit on reduced 
schedules. It is then that the intensified urge of 
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competitive prices makes anything less than the most 
efficient methods and equipment for production as 
suddenly obsolete as a high-wheel bicycle on the speed- 
way on a Sunday afternoon. 

How to recognize obsolescence in manufacturing 
facilities is one of the most puzzling problems in in- 
dustry today, and one of the most important. And 
deciding what to do about it, once it is identified, is 
something that will shake up more than one industrial 
management in the near future. 

It is generally understood, when we say a thing is 
obsolete, that we mean it is old-fashioned, out of date, 
not to be compared with the new or modern. But in 
industry time will no longer do as a measure. A ma- 
chine that was new last month may be obsolete this 
month. What measuring stick shall be applied to 
equipment or methods to determine accurately 
whether or not their useful value has gone? 

Many definitions are offered by different experts. 
I like that of W. J. Austin, president of the Austin 
Company, whose construction business has entered 
actively into industry’s quest for efficient production 
facilities. This is the rule he lays down: 

“When new plant facilities will more than pay for 
themselves in lower operating costs or wider markets, 
the present facilities are obsolete.” 


Age is Not the Crucial Factor 


That puts the matter clearly and applies with equal 
force to a machine, a plant, or a whole industry. An 
illustration applying to a single machine can be given 
in this simple fashion: 

A machine tool which cost, we will say $1,000, has a 
capacity of 1,000 pieces of work of a given design in 
one working month. Labor costs for the month are 
$200, and an overhead allowance of like amount is 
being made, so the cost per piece of work turned out 
is established at 40 cents. A new machine is devised 
which will produce twice the work but will cost twice 
what the old machine cost. Labor and overhead charge 
would amount to no more, but would be distributed 
over 2,000 pieces per month instead of 1,000, making 
the production cost per piece 20 cents instead of 40. 
At the new production rate there would be a saving 
of $400 per working month with which to amortize 
the difference between the sale value of the old ma- 
chine and the cost price of the new. What was left 
after this amortization allowance had been made 
could be added to profits or used to reduce sales 
prices and create more business. Although the paint 
on the first machine might yet be new it would 
be as obsolete as though it had been in constant use 
for forty years. 

The problem illustrated by a single machine often 
faces a whole industry. Take, for instance, the business 
of making pipe. Once water, gas, and other necessaries 
were distributed through heavy cast-iron pipe which 
had to have very thick walls to withstand even ordi- 
nary pressures. Some bright genius came forward with 
the idea of rolling a sheet of steel into tubular shape 
and using either a butt or lap weld on the seam. A 
pipe was made which was lighter and stronger, and 
could be produced more quickly, and the pipe mills of 
the steel companies became important units as the 
new pipe made new markets. Machinery for rolling 


up the sheets and fire-welding the seams was put in, 
and pipe output grew to great proportions. 

But the engineers were not through. One day one 
of them stepped into the center of the picture with 
electric welding machinery that did a still better job 
of pipe making, further cut down weight, and offered 
other marked advantages. Again the pipe mills had 
to be made over, because the lighter and stronger pipe 
made long-distance pipe-line projects feasible and 
newer and greater markets opened up. 


Pipe Lines and Paint Shops 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube has been an important 
pipe producer. When the projected merger between 
that company and Bethlehem Steel was being fought 
over in court, officials of the Youngstown company 
testified that one of the reasons they favored the 
merger was that developments in the electric-welded 
pipe business had been so sweeping that the pipe mills 
of the company had become obsolete and would have 
to be rebuilt at great cost. They thought this rebuild- 
ing expense would be too much of a load for the 
Youngstown company to carry alone and favored the 
merger so that capital for modernizing the pipe mills 
might be more easily obtained. 

Recalling the fact that Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
though the fifth largest producer of steel in the coun- 
try, felt that the cost of obsolescence in one depart- 
ment was staggering, will help us to realize that it was 
no insignificant load which the improvement in pipe 
making suddenly threw on the whole steel pipe in- 
dustry. 

An old and fairly well known example of the appli- 
cation of continuous motion to effect economies in 
time, space, and cost is found in automobile-body 
paint shops. Where once the body of your car stood 
in a closed and heated room for two or three weeks 
while coat after coat of paint and varnish was applied, 
it now moves through a set of tunnels, broken by 
booths where a surprisingly few coats of quick-drying 
lacquer are sprayed on, emerging in minutes ready 
for the upholsterer. This was one great industrial 
innovation which did not cause the junking of intricate 
and expensive machinery and on the other hand, by 
abolishing the requirements for acres of drying-room 
space, made quantity automobile production possible. 


Keeping Up with the Procession 


But, in general, obsolescence threatens business on 
every side, from the efficiency of its factory buildings 
down through the marketability of its merchandise, 
the production capacity of its machine tools, and the 
methods of its operations. There is no way that in- 
dustrial executives can get rid of it, because it is one 
of the penalties of progress, and industry is progressing 
faster and faster. But they can and will find that they 
must pay close attention to obsolescence, be able to 
recognize it when it comes, and act promptly to keep 
up with the procession. 

In these fast-moving days the executive who thinks 
he can ignore the plant account and stand pat on 
obsolete buildings, machinery, or methods is quite 
likely to find that there is obsolescence even in execu- 
tives. 








Unsctesstifiec Expedition 


My YHE stone and adobe 
houses at Shichu- 
movi, built up 

against one another on liv- 

ing rock, inclose a small, 

bare rectangle. If a man 
leaves it, nght or left, he 

comes to the edge of a 

thousand-foot drop, look- 

ing away to distant hori- 
zons which he may never 
visit, seeing between the 
horizons and himself an 
enormous, jumbled, unsheltered country with fierce- 
ness in its silence. It makes one crave four walls. The 
Navajos have solved the vastness of the desert, de- 
fensively, by scattering throughout it and making it 
all one careless familiar hearth; the Hopis by with- 
drawing inside a close-locked community and crowded 
houses. Positively, they have both solved it by the 
contemplation through which the miracle happens, the 
sea is poured into the drop, the man absorbs the desert. 





C. I. Walker 
A sedate little miss 
of the Navajo tribe. 


Praying for Rain 


That process is a lonely one of spiritual contact be- 
tween man and a nature in which God is almost too 
clearly visible. One can never be passive when facing 
the desert. He must receive it or resist it; in either case 
there is a process. The Hopi retires to his inclosures, 
dissolving himself in the sense of his tribe and from 
there deriving the necessary sense of a strength capable 
of meeting the world outside. 

From the villages, two Hopi and one Tewa, that 
huddle together on top of narrow First Mesa, the 
people were gathered in the little plaza to unite their 
strength and control the great, impersonal force from 
which life springs. It was the fourth successive day of 
the Long-Hair Katchina Dance. 

Save ourselves, there were only Indians—a relief, 
for the day before there had been an unpleasantness of 
noisy white people. We came with Indians, our intro- 
duction to these villages was purely Indian. People 
moved over to let us sit down, speaking to us in a 
friendly manner. 

The first entrance of the dancers has a quality of 
dramatic shock. Twenty-odd masked Katchinas enter 
quietly, dressed in the white kilt and flowing sash, 
their legs and bodies painted yellow and black, wearing 
much silver and turquoise jewelry. The long black 
hair flows down their backs, cut to form terraces 
representing rain and clouds; on their crowns are 
canary-colored feathers; along the line of the hair are 
strung little, downy, white plumes that rise and trem- 
ble as they move. To anyone who has seen the black 


V—HMopis and Se and the end ab the trail 


By OLIVER LA FARGE 


cascade of thunderstorms noting the white spurts 
where the water strikes the ground, or where wind 
breaks its falling streaks, the symbolism of hair and 
feathers is vivid and easy to read. 

It is all symbolism: the strangely beautiful masks 
make no attempt to show faces but draw the expression 
of rain, the means of life, over the deities’ counte- 
nances; the painted figures on their bodies, the decora- 
tion of their kilts and sashes, all speak of rain. As they 
begin to dance the hiss of the turtle-shell rattles is the 
sound of rain falling; their songs, resonant behind their 
masks, are prayers for rain. 

“Tt makes me feel so badly to see the young corn 
turning yellow,” a Hopi said. ‘‘You can drive your 
horses to wherever there is still water, but what can 
you do for the corn?” 

We had good reason to understand. There was no 
grass, the winter snows had failed. Everywhere, every- 
one was watching the sky for clouds. 

Beside the Katchinas stood their Manas, about a 
dozen, dressed in the dark blue and black women’s 
costume, with red, white, and black cloaks, and again 
masks that made the same prayer in different fashion. 
The line moved in time, and began to dance, singing. 
The tunes were few, but one did not tire of them; 
rather, for days afterward one sang them. There was, 
even in this apparently simple shuffle of feet, a high 
development and interweaving of rhythm, partly 
visual and partly audible. The rattles responded to the 
movements, the shoulders turned in answer to the legs, 
the feathers in the hair and the long brilliant sashes 
swung in time. 

Everyone, everywhere, was thinking about rain; 
the dance, the songs, the costumes, repeated the long- 
ing in a hundred forms; through them the prayer in 
the hearts of the watching people was concentrated 
into a whole force that one could feel within the plaza, 
which, given expression, should compel rain. 

They danced for some five minutes, then withdrew 
for half an hour. During the intervals the Delight 
Makers, as good as professionals, clowned with slap- 
stick, wit, and satire. The place was a ripple of laugh- 
ter. These comic interludes not only brought the people 
into that happy mood in which prayer is most effective 
but were an excellent device for maintaining con- 
tinuity of attention; without them it would have been 


Navajo medicine man of the Kayenta district 
about to dip water for ceremonial purposes from 
one of the small streams which never go entirely 
dry. Before performing this sacred rite the medi- 
cine men discard clothing and wear only certain 
ornaments having a definite religious meaning. 
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impossible to pay attention for four days to half- 
hourly repetitions of however beautiful a performance. 

Now and again the dancers broke ranks to distribute 
presents: for the children, fruit, candy, small toys; for 
grown people, rolls of the paper bread strung together, 
deep red or rich yellow, handsome and excellent to eat. 
We were included in the distributions, receiving a real 
thrill when the masked figure stopped before us and 
remembering just in time the Hopi for “Thank you.” 

The humor, curiously enough, never dominated. It 
was the tune and rhythm that haunted us; afterward 
we remembered them as continuing unbroken through 
the day. The sun moved slowly, we sat in a widening 
shadow. A man tapped my shoulder, asking me to 
follow him. I went with him through a house and into 
a tiny court, wondering what was up. 

There was a group of headmen waiting, with a young 
interpreter. They wanted to tell me about the land, 
their claims against the Navajos, the encroachments 
they had suffered. They did not like the Navajos, who 
drove them from good springs, killed Hopi cattle, and 
stole sheep. They stated their claim to a vast area of 
land bounded by points familiar to them from legends 
more than from personal knowledge—a grotesque, 
excessive claim. 

I said I had no connection with the government. I 
believed a commission was coming here to study the 
problem. If they wanted, I would write about what 
they told me. That was all I could say, since to my 
view it was rather they who wronged the Navajos. 

I did not try to argue, for I felt that same closed 
determination, the massed community will, that I had 
felt in the dance plaza. In each Hopi’s mind is that 
rock where the houses are clustered together, and the 
solemn dance expresses the direction and intention of 
the tribe. He may doff his mask and his wig of long 
hair to drive a truck or run a store, but he will return 
and dance again. When his mind is made up, whether 
as his own concerning himself, or as a part of his 
tribe’s mind, try to move him and you run up against 
the rock. Always, wherever he goes, the masked dancer 
moves on top of it, himself, but more than himself, 
unalterable until there shall be no more tribe. 


Unchanged and Unforgetting 


At Second Mesa I had an old friend, Oyaping, a 
Tewa, with whom six years ago I had camped, wres- 
tled, and raced horses. Typically Tewa, he had wanted 
to give me a good horse. Since then I had not seen or 
heard from him, but we found him there, unchanged 
and unforgetting. He was glad to see that I was mar- 
ried, and that I had decent horses this time. He was 
pleased that we traveled with a Tewa. Did we want 
anything? Had we eggs, grain, hay? We should come 
to his house, our wives must be friends as we were. 

The desert is so vast, these villages are so ancient 
and self-sufficient, one feels that he can travel to and 


Twenty-odd masked, long-haired Katchinas, 
dressed in kilts and flowing sashes, their legs 


fro indefinitely without leaving any mark save tracks 
in the sand for the first wind to cover. It was very 
pleasant to be remembered so. 

We stopped at Oraibi, Arizona, with Lorenzo 
Hubbell, the trader whose famous father was the first 
man ever to open a store in the Navajo country. His 
son continues a wide hospitality that is growing rare 
even in the remote West. One remembers him as a 
fat, wise, kindly man with a divine gift of narrative, 
sitting at the end of his table, with a few words and a 
sudden gesture and roll of his eyes bringing pictures 
before us and—what few can do—putting the Navajo 
character into words. 


Open House for All 


He knows those Indians through and through, loves 
them, and understands them. The Indians enter his 
living quarters freely, the house is as open to them as 
it is to white men. They may sit on the floor because 
chairs are uncomfortable to them, they may try to 
impose on him in some way and fail; but they are 
people, not just Indians—there is no inferior place 
or gift or manner that is “good enough” for them, no 
line drawn. He does not forget that there are different 
ways for dealing with Navajos, Hopis, and whites, and 
his sense of responsibility toward them is keen. But it 
is a most unusual thing to find: anywhere a man who 
really has transcended the awkwardnes, the self- 
consciousness of race as this man’has done. 

It was delightful to be with him, for old friendship 
and his charm, his talk about the Indians, and the 


and bodies painted yellow and black, dance their 
prayer for rain. Movements, songs, costumes 
repeat the earnest petition in a hundred forms. 
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contacts with them he made possible. He cared not if 
we were rich or poor, whether we came to buy a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of blankets, or for a free meal and 
a night’s lodging. It was enough for him that he liked 
our way of traveling, and knew we loved the Navajos, 
his people. 

The drought continuing, we hesitated to risk the 
trip north into Black Mesa, but the place for which 
we were headed was so beautiful that we decided to 
risk it. Hubbell promised us a guide. Our first camp 
was at a windmill, with no alternative, and here we 
struck the old trouble. Some ten thousand sheep de- 
pended upon it for water; for a mile or more round 
about we could see the bands being held back, waiting 
their turn. There was no wind, and a gasoline engine 
attached to the mill had broken down. We could get a 
little drinking water, that was all. 

Thirst seemed to work upon our animals. Led by 
the red mule, Emilio, they suddenly made a dash 
and swept away across the flat; only Snowball, 
Dozier’s horse, remained. It was dark, with a moon 
rising. He saddled up, two Navajos joined him, un- 
asked, and they started tracking. There was nothing 
to do but wait, and listen to the sheep fighting for the 
trickle of water that ran into the trough. It was mid- 
night before they were all watered. 

Dozier returned at dawn and set out again. We con- 
tinued waiting. It made us feel helpless, to sit in the 
middle of nowhere, surrounded by duffle, with no 
animals. The Indians were friendly, we talked with 
them, and in the end, of course, they brought up the 
subject of rain. Had we seen rain anywhere on our 


way? Everybody here was praying for rain. We said, 
sincerely, that we were too. We pooled our food with 
theirs and all ate together; they were such pleasant, 
amiable people. 

In the midafternoon an Indian Service man and two 
Hopis arrived in a car. He fell to work at once to get 
the engine running. He was the government farmer 
at Hotevilla; the windmills were no concern of his, 
but because he felt badly about the shape these people 
were in he had on his own initiative installed an old 
engine here and another farther over, at Pifion, and 
whenever he could he came to attend to them. He 
would keep pumping all night to fill the reserve tank. 

“‘T can sleep fine while the motor’s running,” he 
said, “but as soon as it stops I wake up.” 

He was a simple man with plenty of work of his own 
to do without adding to it miles of driving over abom- 
inable cart tracks, hours of tinkering with sick ma- 
chines, sleepless nights, but he made no claim for 
himself. He just felt badly about the shape these people 
were in. There are not a few such men in the Indian 
Service. 


Friendly Volunteers 


The Navajos and Dozier brought the horses back 
shortly after. The trader at Pifion had rounded them 
up and put them in a corral with a feed of hay. We 
thanked the young Navajos. They had ridden all 
night, and most of the next day, out of natural kind- 
ness; they were surprised and pleased when we gave 
them each a dollar. 
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Katehina Dancer, Carved in Cottonwood 


These symbolic figures, of wood nearly as light 
as paper, are painted and decked with feathers 
to represent the sacred rain dancers. They are 
given as presents or used to help teach the Hopi 
children the traditional religion of the tribe. 
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A few miles beyond the windmill we met our guide, 
Pigeon Toe’s Son, a good-looking, middle-aged man 
who spoke no English. Guiding us struck him as being 
paid for enjoying himself. He was full of humor. He 
brought on his saddle half a goat, which we shared in 
a series of Homeric feeds of mutton, beans, onions, 
tomatoes, and chile; we traded with him for his cow- 
hide lariat, and treated both him and his horse for sore 
back. 

He laughed as often as we did, it was a lark to 
him, he was quick to take up a share of camp duties. 
Although he was older than any of us, he made him- 
self in the best sense one of our party. 

We entered broken country, rocky, and shut in with 
canyons and pifion trees. Wide vistas gave way to 
narrow defiles. In the middle of an afternoon we 
climbed over scaly shale up a steep ascent that 
brought us suddenly out of inclosures to a table of 
about half an acre. From there one could see in all 
directions, and in all directions we saw dark clouds. 
The desert was mottled with shade and sunshine, here 
and there we traced the sweep of rain to the ground, 
and as we watched the drops began to fall on us. There 
was a swift, cold wind and hard patter of water, our 
animals looked up, becoming skittish; we did not put 
on slickers, we wanted to feel wet. 


A Downpour at Last 


The highest part of Black Mesa is heavily wooded 
and rocky. The horses scramble, pack mules go to the 
wrong side of trees; one ducks under branches. There 
is a little level place at the far side of which there is a 
curious effect of nothingness behind a last screen of 
branches. One pushes through, to stand on the edge of 
a 1,500-foot cliff, overlooking the red and orange desert 
and its distant circle of mountains far into Utah and 
Colorado. Clouds were gathering all about. From this 
point we saw no roads or motors, trading posts were 
hidden, there was nothing to show that dude ranches 
and tourist companies were penetrating the desert. 
The only sign of man was the narrow Indian trail on 
which we stood, leading down into a wide and splendid 
wilderness. 

We camped here, for an indescribable sunset and 
dawn. The down trail was so bad as to be exciting and, 
since no accidents occurred, great fun, the animals 
and we sliding together. The wall of Black Mesa 
followed us; not until after noon did it recede into 
background across the southern horizon. Then to the 
westward, behind us, it dissolved, merging into a 
march of rain that slowly caught up with us. We rode 
between two wings of it, pushing along at a smart 
trot and feeling spatters now and then as outriders of 
cloud came over us, and thus reached Kayenta, as the 
Navajo prayer goes, “under a mantle of dark rain.” 

Kayenta, and the Wetherills there, true pioneers, 
have been written about so much that it seems useless 
to add anything. We had a homecomer’s welcome; 
indeed, to me it was rather a homecoming, for here 
first I mounted a Western saddle, first spoke with an 
Indian; in the Wetherills’ house I learned how beauti- 
ful a Navajo blanket can be. 

The rain had come in earnest now. Cars were stuck 
in the mud or caught by flooded arroyos. The road 
to Tuba City was washed out in several places. We 
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who traveled horseback gave not a whoop; the rain 
cooled our faces and freshened our mounts. We picked 
our way around mud. Let it rain! All over the orange 
sand in Long House Valley we first noticed little green 
shoots, about half an inch high. In a day or two there 
would be grazing everywhere for our horses. Let it 
rain! 


“The Voice That Beautifies”’ 


At some time during a day the clouds would mass 
along the horizon, then a quarter would be cut off by 
a purple curtain with smoky edges, sweeping toward 
us. The sky would grow dark as the downpour reached 
and surrounded us, with lightning and thunder, “‘he- 
rain.”’ When it had passed, the desert would be fresh 
and almost amiable until the sun struck it again, to 
make the damp rocks steam. Beyond Red Lakes we 
found real grass and plenty of it; water was every- 
where. In our mythology storms, thunder, and light- 
ning are bad; in the desert one learns that the Indians 
are right when they bring dark clouds into their de- 
scriptions of beauty and call thunder “the voice that 
beautifies the land.” 

Tuba City—it is no city—is the Western Navajo 
Agency and School. I have described several such 
places already and, though this one has its special 
features, shall pass it over. The superintendent, C. I. 
Walker, is energetic and competent. The plant is being 
largely rebuilt, there is a large, new hospital; so the 
general impression is cheerful. 

We ran into a conflux of notables. Commissioner 
Rhoads, of Indian Affairs, was there himself, and 
Special Commissioner Hagerman from Santa Fé. It 
was good to see these men on the ground, a pleasure to 
talk with them and realize the enlightened policy of 
those who control the destinies of thousands. 

Here, really, was the end of the trip. Civilization 
was catching us, an eddy of the main stream of tourist 
traffic. We followed a motor road, where ten years ago 
had been a doubtful trail, making three camps: one 
last desert one, one at a ranch, and one at a ranger 
station. From the ranch on, solid turf of long grass, 
tall trees, and green hills seemed lush to our desert- 


accustomed eyes. At Grand Canyon we said good-by 


to Dozier, who went back to Santa Fé by rail with the 
animals. 


Good-by to Guide and Mounts 


It was hard to let the horses and the mules go 
after all we had been through together; I had grown 
very fond of Navajo, my big bay, wise, kind, fast, a 
horse who would wrangle for you with scarcely a 
touch of the rein. In a race at the Grand Canyon track 
he made good his claim over Snowball to be top horse; 
at the end of all these miles he was rarin’ to go. 

They reached Santa Fé all right, where they dis- 
embarked on paved streets, done with bad trails and 
hardships. From there to the home ranch was about 
three miles. It was raining and the streets were slip- 
pery. A motor came round a corner, too fast to stop. 
Navajo slipped, the car hit him, and he went down 
with a broken leg. 

Dozier shot him. I would rather have had him do it 


than anyone else. I am glad it was not I. 





‘THe Griass Maker's ART 


Much of the success of synthetic chemistry is due to the 


genius of modern glass makers. Time was when alche- 


mists made their brews and melted their fluxes in clumsy 


pots of iron or earthenware, difficult to clean, impossible 
to make yield all of their contents. Nowadays chemistry 
is provided with utensils of new and better églasslike 
materials, less affected by the chemist’s solutions, far less 


fragile, more transparent, and truer in shape and in size. 


Hiromu Kira 














Farmers Back to Earth 


By EDITH F. 


zled light in his eye this summer. He isn’t sure 

of anything yet, but he suspects something and 
that suspicion stiffens his spine, brings up his head, 
and puts snap in his eye. 

Has he fallen heir to money? No, statistics show that 
he is broke, and he knows that there are a lot of things 
that he planned to have this year that he can’t buy. 
Is he going to move to another locality where things 
will be easier and there is more money to be made? No, 
he expects to stay where he is. Has he an inside tip 
that some fairy-tale sort of farm relief is going to 
relieve him of all his burdens and problems? No, he 
isn’t simple-minded. 

If you asked him to explain his change in attitude, 
he wouldn’t know what you were talking about. But 
ask him what he is growing this year, how his cows are 
milking, whether his family is well, and if the children 
have been in school all winter—and the truth will out. 
In spite of the lugubrious sympathy of the demagogue, 
in spite of volumes of analyses of what ails the farmer, 
he knows that he isn’t the under dog in this economic 
fight. And what is more, he is beginning to realize that 
he is the dog that never has been licked. 

Agricultural agents who have been watching the 
real farmers carting milk cans to town every day 
or two, cleaning seed wheat, testing seed corn, hunting 
disease-free seed potatoes, and getting their hog 
houses ready for the spring farrowing have been 
perplexed by this attitude. There seems to be no tangi- 
ble reason for it, and the psychological cause is not 
conspicuously obvious. Money is even less plentiful 
than in the years when the wailing from the “farmers” 
attracted the attention of the whole nation, and there 
is no evidence of a new magic farm relief. 


[a farmer of the great Middle West has a puz- 


Gasoline engine running 
a straw baler on a farm 
near Danville, Illinois. 
Despite falling prices for 
farm products, the aver- 
age farmer is still finding 
the money to increase his 
investment in machines. 





THOMPSON 


It never helps to have the neighbors take a hand in 
your family affairs. Neither did it help the farmer to 
have legislatures, boards, and societies for this and 
that stretch out sympathetic hands and murmur soft 
words of pity. He got to thinking about his symptoms 
and to feeling for a pain here and there; it never en- 
tered his head that other workers also had their 
troubles. He felt abused. Quick to make capital of the 
situation, the politician who needed the farmer’s vote 
lent an ear to him and promised him relief. But when 
it came it never seemed to fit the case. 


Changing Conditions 


There were, however, grave disorders. First, like the 
rest of us, the farmer lives in a changing world. In some 
periods these changes are almost imperceptible from 
generation to generation. Again they are accelerated 
until those in the affected age are like wisps of paper 
caught in a spring whirlwind and nearly as helpless. 
Many a Midwesterner has lived to see his fertile farm, 
capable of supplying practically every necessity of 
life, rise in value from a few cents to $250 an acre. 
He has seen the mode of rural life change from the 
time when the forests and streams contributed their 
share to the family larder, when the beasts that yielded 
their flesh for food provided hides for the family’s 
footwear. 

What is happening in the Middle West farm belt is 
only one step in a two or three generation change. 
The World War and the economic conditions of the 
past four years have forced it a little and brought 
about an earlier fruition. 

Millions of settlers flocked into that area in the 
years just preceding and following the Civil War. The 
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J. C. Allen from Ewing Galloway 
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fertile prairies and valleys seemed to have an unlimited 
capacity to assimilate all sorts and nationalities with- 
out dissension or disruption of economic order. Some 
came to escape oppression in Europe, some to find 
land on which to establish homes that they, and their 
children after them, might enjoy. Others came for 
adventure, others to prey upon those whom fortune 
favored. There were places for all. 

Those who had capital were able to live in feudal 
splendor on vast tracts of land. They were the great 
men of the new country and neither understood the 
small farmer nor sympathized with his problems. 
From Illinois to Wyoming and from the Canadian bor- 
der to the Missouri hills there is scarcely a community 
that hasn’t some gaunt, turreted ruin, a monument to 
that regal pomp. 


Scientific Management 


Barring years when adverse weather conditions 
ruled, prosperity was general. Farmers conversed glibly 
in terms of large sums. Anyone could make a living 
farming; the life became the refuge for the misfit, the 
broken in health, and the untrained. These imitated 
what the others did, planted their crops by the moon, 
and made money. If they couldn’t make it farming, 
they sold their land and cashed in on its rise in value— 
for rise it did, steadily, until 1920. 

In the past decade many things have happened. 
Farming has provided the oldest and most extensive of 
laboratories, but never was there one in which the 
chemist so consistently ignored the rules of the game. 
For generations the farmer was almost Oriental in his 
abject reverence for the ‘‘ way that father did it.” ‘‘We 
didn’t test the cows, we didn’t weigh the milk in the 
old days, and we always had enough. We didn’t dip 
the seed potatoes when I was a boy, and what was 
good enough for my folks is good enough for me.” 
Such has been the line of thought that has put more 
farmers out of business than all the hard times the 
world ever saw. 

Science is placing at the disposal of the man who 
farms a vast fund of knowledge and research results. 
He is just wakening to the fact that in his hand is the 
key that will take some of the uncertainty out of his 
business. It was the accepted thing a few years ago to 
resent the intrusion of the farm agent who tried to 
bring new methods into practice. If a farmer liked the 
spotted cow, even if she had the biggest appetite on 
the place and milked only six months out of the year, 
that was his business. It still is, but a hint or two has 
got him to thinking that the six months’ vacation she 
takes is a gift from him, and he is open-minded enough 


The Middle Western farmer believes 


now seriously to estimate whether his affection for her 
warrants keeping her in idleness. He will go still further 
and figure that he doesn’t want any of her progeny, 
with an appetite inherited from her, around. 


He has learned quite a bit about bookkeeping too— | 
a subject that in his father’s day was taken care of 


in a few frenzied weeks in the fall. When the crops 
were in and sold; when the hogs (big, little, and 
middle-sized) were rushed off to market, taking a low 
price for a mixed lot; when a beef or two was sold— 
then there was a big time all around cashing in on 
everything. For a little while father strutted around 
with his chest out, smoking long cigars and doling out 
nickels with a generous hand. 

Then he settled up. There were long rows of figures 
made with unaccustomed fingers, scurried searchings 
for this bit of paper, queries of the family as to whether 
they remembered what day he paid Bill, or how much 
that bunch of twine cost. The merchant, the machin- 
ery man, the blacksmith, the banker, each in turn 
would have mysterious conferences. In the end father 
sometimes had something left in the bank, and some- 
times he renewed his note. But the same old system of 
charging everything, to be settled “‘next fall,” went 
on just the same. If the storekeeper had sent a bill the 
first of the month, in those days, it would have been 
little better than an insult. 

The 1931 farmer is aiming to have as little of that 
sort of climax in his life as planning and hard work can 
prevent. He couldn’t and wouldn’t let his store bill 
run from fall to fall. He can’t go to the bank and 
casually tell the banker just to put another hundred 
in his account and draw up a promissory note. He 
must do these things like the merchant, the lawyer, 
and other business men. He must put up security, he 
must have an acceptable credit rating, or, in lieu of 
that, a good reputation. He needs cash now, every 
week, and under the new rules of the game he has 
something to sell every week. It may be a few cans of 
cream, a few cases of eggs, a crate of chickens he has 
culled from his flock, a load of hogs, or a steer—but it 
will bring in cash. 


Exit the Speculator 


Twenty years ago John Smith, with a small stake, 
could with a small payment down, buy a farm any 
place in the Middle West, mortgage it for almost as 
much as it was worth, farm it a few years, and, if the 
work proved uncongenial or he couldn’t make a goof 
it, sell the land and make money on the deal. The 
steady rise in land values would insure him a good 
return. Many a reputation as a successful farmer was 
gained through a far-reaching rising price 
level, where without it he would have 
been bankrupt. That sort of farmer (and 
there were thousands of him) tried I]linois, 








he has got his bearings at last and sees the way 
out through the welter of land-value collapses, 
the devastating drought, the dubious export- 
debenture proposals, the much mooted Farm 
Board tactics. The writer, who knows the inmost 
workings of the progressive farmer’s mind, points 
to the many encouraging signs of a wholesome 
reaction as another harvest time draws near. 


Iowa, and then the Dakotas, moving 
along each time to a newly settled area. 
When the slump came such fellows were 
the first to be forced out of business. The 
proverbial pig under a gate was a novice 
at squealing, compared with that “dirt 
farmer.” And when all was said and done 
he was a speculator, not a farmer. Eco- 
nomically he hadn’t a leg to stand on. 
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There are few backward villages left 
in the United States. Jasper, in the 
Arkansas Ozarks, is far from a rail- 
road; yet it does not see things as 
blackly as “farm-reliefers’” do, and 
it boasts new houses every year. 


The postwar period was a nightmare. So 
have the past three years been a nightmare 
to business men. The unbearable part for 
the farmer, the time that made him feel like 
humanity’s Job, was those years when he 
watched his economic structure fall to pieces 
while the rest of the world was coining 
money. Plan as he might, he never seemed 
to be able to lay by a cent, while wage earners were 
in their heyday. His land was valued at one hundred 
dollars an acre, but he couldn’t borrow twenty dollars 
on it; he couldn’t sell it for much more, if there was 
any sale at all; his credit was gone, and his taxes were 


soaring skyward. The weak-hearted threw up the 


sponge. Then he did either of two things—moved to 
a rented place, where someone else had to worry 
about the taxes, or moved to town and took day 
work to support his family. 


The End of the Boom 


No little advertising has been given in the past ten 
years to the farmers’ sad plight by a group who, 
individually, wouldn’t know a binder from a threshing 
machine. When the rise in land values was as regular 
as the rising of the sun, someone had to finance the 
mortgages which, legitimately enough, made it possible 
for many a young farmer to get a start but which, just 
as frequently, made it possible for every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry to invest a small stake in a piece of land, 
mortgage it, and then let nature take its course. 
Perhaps this nonresident owner rented to a near-by 
farmer; the land was tilled indifferently and brought 
small return. Sometimes, if the investor were lucky, 
a good farmer got hold of it and made it pay not only 
what he had put into it but the mortgage and a little 
more. This type of land owner, who bought during 
the boom of 1918 and 1919 hoping to make a fortune 
in a season, soon found that there was a liability regis- 
tered in his name. Taxes soared to meet the new valua- 
tions, and in two years the era of wholesale foreclosures 
began. Close on its heels followed, in the agricultural 
territory, a wave of bank closings because of frozen 
assets. 


Weathering the Storm 


What has become of all these farms? Where they 
could be rented at all, they have been rented as advan- 
tageously as possible. Others have been sold on the 
amortization plan or one equally in favor of the man 
of small means; or, where there is a large enough area 
in one district, the farm manager plan is being used. 
Agricultural agents and representatives of the finance 
companies having title to large areas report, unani- 
mously, that there are not enough farms for rent today 
to meet the demand. Companies with large holdings 





C. P. Cushing from Ewing Galloway 


say that there has been a steady sale of desirable 
farms to tenant farmers and small farmers. The buying 
is done by men acquainted with the possibilities of the 
community and usually with thorough acquaintance 
with the piece of land being purchased. There is no 
buying by speculators, there is no land boom, but 
there is a vast amount of bargain hunting. 

Farmers who weathered the storm have taken their 
shakedown in the readjustment and are on the way 
to recovery, while the industrial world is still stagger- 
ing in uncertainty. The past few years have been, for 
farm morale, like a major operation to a diseased body. 
There was a lot of pain and a short time of dire doubt, 
and now there is weakness, but the malignant features 
have been removed. Even part of the bill has been 
paid. There have been no farmers in the bread lines, 
outside of the drought-stricken areas, and their fami- 
lies have roofs over their heads. 

The prices of farm products are so low that it seems 
almost a waste of time to take them to market. But 
so is nearly everything cheap the farmer has to buy. 
A horse that would have cost him $125 a few years ago 
he can buy today for $50. He can afford to feed it too, 
for the price of feed is correspondingly low. It is true 
that taxes are high, far too high, but the agitation for 
a revaluation on the basis of new land values is strong 
enough to warrant hope of action soon. 


More Machinery, More Crops 


Farm machinery is still too high; it alone of all prod- 
ucts has remained at the postwar level. A tractor 
costs as much as it did ten years ago, but it can do ten 
times as many things and is as reliable a piece of farm 
equipment as the farmer owns. It has cut down the 
number of horses that he must keep and is one of the 
main factors in solving the hired-help problem. In the 
same class are the combine (whose popularity grows 
by leaps and bounds in the wheat-raising area), the 
power cultivator, the power pump, and, in many sec- 
tions, electricity. 

Diversified farming has abolished that old bugbear 
of transient help. The Dakota farmer no longer puts 
his whole dependence in a crop of wheat that needs a 
crew of men from July to September, at skilled me- 
chanics’ wages, to rush it to the elevator. In the sum- 
mer when there is need of extra help he can usually 
find it in the neighborhood. There is a big field of 
potatoes to be dug in the fall. Power machinery 
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cultivates and sprays them through the summer, 
and the older children from town look forward to 
making a bit of money picking potatoes. 

There perhaps is no conscious turning from the fi- 
nancial methods of twenty years ago, but the farmer 
of today spreads his “‘settling up” over 365 days a 
year. More and more the cream checks and the egg 
money are paying the store bills. He may not be in the 
truck-gardening business, but his garden produces 
everything needed in the diet of the healthy family. 
His cows milk all the year around under the new 
arrangement, instead of drying up in the fall when the 
pastures freeze, and freshening in the spring when 
they turn green again. His pigs—the type best adapted 
to his locality and scientifically bred for economical 
manufacture of his field products into high-priced 
meat—are groomed for early maturity, so that not 
one day’s extra feed is consumed. 

Standards of living have risen in the farmer’s home. 
Electric lights and their attendant power appliances 
are common. A power machine grinds the feed, pumps 
the water, saws the wood, and does the washing. A 
radio brings market reports, bulletins from the nearest 
agricultural college, jazz from New York’s most ex- 
clusive cabaret. 


The Younger Generation 


Extension workers financed by federal and state 
funds have spread a network of channels through 
which is poured a continual stream of scientific instruc- 
tion for the farmer, for his wife, and for the youth who 
will be tomorrow’s farmer. Two points are stressed: 
to build for the future, and to make the farm supply 
the living directly, insofar as this can be done effi- 
ciently. At the same time educators are opening the 
eyes of the farmers and their families to the fact that 
they are the most independent class on earth. 

Something, too, has happened to the children on the 
farms in the past ten years. They haven’t had the 
spending money from their fathers that the youths of 
the previous decade had. But they have something 
better—money-making schemes of their own. The old 
idea of waiting until they grew up and could get to 
the city has lost its appeal. The farm boy of today 
doesn’t want to leave the farm. He is raising lambs, 
pigs, calves, and corn. He knows to a pound how much 
feed his two red pigs had last year; he knows what 
feed his Holstein calf must have; he knows how the 
grand champion yearling at the International Dairy 
Show looks, and what points it had to win that place. 
He knows what boys are doing with stock in Alabama, 
California, and Maine. He is full of plans for the sum- 
mer. His lessons have a meaning that they 
never had for his father—he knows he has 
to get through high school to go to the agri- 
cultural college, or to any other school for 
that matter. His 4-H club makes what is to 


be his life work his favorite recreation. 


This typical “farmers’ town” represents an 
element in American life unpretentious yet 
solid. More automobiles are parked along 
its curbs each year, yet the farmer’s faithful 
team of mules is still very much in the picture. 


Motoring through the farm states, one gets the im- 
pression that farmers have a new appreciation of their 
lot. There are many small farm homes that look invit- 
ing even though there is an almost universal need of 
paint. Wherever you go there are the radio aerial and 
the automobile. Education is playing its part in the 
change. The farmer of today is not the gullible country 
jake pictured a generation ago for the urban dweller. 
He doesn’t say “I swan,” and it doesn’t occur to him 
to eat with his knife. His wife has a permanent wave, 
if her hair isn’t naturally curly. 


Buckling Down to Work 


A feature writer, sent by her paper to cover the 
All-American Turkey Show last winter, paid uncon- 
scious tribute to the farmer’s wife and her clothes when 
she came back to the office after her first visit. ““My 
gosh, are those farmers’ wives? What clothes! What 
fur coats! And what good-looking women!” 

A new wisdom belongs to the farmer. He has learned 
who are his friends; he is out of the limelight and, 


‘though slightly disillusioned, he has no ax to grind. 


The farmers left are real farmers; the drifter, the specu- 
lator, and the weakling have been starved out and are 
pouring a pitiful story into the ear of whoever will 
give them a hearing. 

The man in the fields this summer knows that he 
probably will not make much money. His fine live- 
stock frequently is mortgaged, but even cows with a 
mortgage on them give milk and have calves. And 
with scrimping on movies, new clothes, shoes, and 
some of the little luxuries that he and his family had 
hoped to indulge in by this time, they will have 
enough to eat and a roof over their heads. Too, the 
children will be kept in school—receiving an education, 
by the way, that will make them able to meet more 
difficult crises than the one just passed. 

The thought of future economy is depressing, and 
the farmer knows that in many ways, economically, 
he has not had a square deal. But he is through with 
the socialist agitator. He has a job that will feed, 
house, and clothe him as long as he lives; and, by and 
large, he has fared better than most. He gets sick to 
death of milking cows day in and day out, but he is 
sensible that it would be worse not to have any cows 
to milk. 

He may grumble while he tests his seed corn, 
nurses hordes of chicks through that dangerous age 
just after they come from the incubator, and goes into 
the field to plant his crops. But all the while, under- 
lying it all, is his newborn conviction that a lot of 
folks are far worse off than he is. 





C. P. Cushing from Ewing Galloway 
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Before Your Motor Yells For Help! 


By DONALD WILHELM 


Author of ‘‘What Makes the Wheels Go Round,’’ ‘‘The Battle of the Laboratories,’’ ‘‘The Story of Steel,’’ etc. 


SCENE: Typical small suburban garage, automobile 
“laundry” at right; shop at back, owned and 
supervised by all-round, widely experienced 
mechanic, typical except that his name is Jen- 
negan and usually he bas a chaw of tobacco in 
his cheek. He is discovered this day standing 
between his own coupe and an expensive road- 
ster, with both motors running and plenty of 
signs of both radiators having boiled over, 
when my wife and I enter with my car which, 
the evening before, with the top down, had got 
very sick on the road, boiled over, spattered 
the glad rags of my wife, two out-of-town 
guests and myself, thereby spoiling an eve- 
ning’s fun carefully planned to include dinner 
at a roadhouse, dancing and a show in New 
York. 

G. M. (Garage Man): After taking one look at 
“Queenie” and the dark brown muck spattered all over 
her hood, windshield and radiator: “You too, huh? 
Well, get into line and I!’ll dump a can of radiator 
cleaner in ’er, let ’er boil out the rust, fix up your 
water pump and renew any leaky hose connections, 
then have our boy wash ’er. We haven’t done anything 
else, much, for a couple of weeks now.” 

Now follows a word-for-word record of a conversa- 
tion between our typical “G. M.” and my wife, to whom 
everything mechanical is a deep mystery, who once 
reported to me that she had, while returning from New 
York, lost the battery from our first car (a “G. M.” 
found it in the road, thank you), just as a neighbor 
of ours once reported proudly to her husband, “While 
you were away, Bob, | put some water in the radiator 
of the car to keep the alcohol from freezing!” In gen- 


eral, you see, my wife is a typical woman driver; wants 
a car to run; has no patience with any car in any way 
ailing; was ready, this day, to give “Queenie” away. 

W. D. (Woman Driver): “She’s getting old! What 
could we get for her?” 

G. M.: “The older they get, the more care they have 
coming to them. But this sort of thing often happens 
at the end of the first winter, when you’ve got a new 
car, like mine. It’s a wonder someone don’t invent an 
anti-freeze you could put in your cooling system when 
a car is new and clean and leave it there, winter and 
summer, for good. As it now is, radiators and water 
pumps are among the first things to give trouble and 
radiators are among the first parts of a car to go.” 

W. D. (brightly): “Well, why don’t automobile 
manufacturers do something about it?” 

G. M.: “They’re in business to make and sell cars. 
They design a car with the right lung or cooling capac- 
ity, figuring that a radiator will be kept clean. Well, a 
driver runs all summer and when a cold snap comes, 
he hurries into a service station and gets a couple of 
quarts of alcohol dumped into his radiator. But alcohol 
boils before water, even when you don’t smell it, and 
if a hot spell comes it don’t last long. So by and by 
you add some more alcohol or maybe some anti-freeze 
mixture, without cleaning the cooling system because 
that’s a dirty, cold job no garage man likes if he’s a 
mechanic and has got anything else to do. Then spring 
comes and the car gets tuberculosis or pleurisy and a 
temperature.” 

W. D. (anxiously): “How can an automobile have 
tuberculosis?” 

G. M.: “The cooling system in the typical automo- 
bile is just like the blood system in a body. That’s 
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what | tell my kids. It has a pump, maybe two, and 
what’s a person’s heart but a pump? It has a radiator, 
with a fan pulling fresh air through its thin metal 
membranes and pores, like a pair of lungs. But where 
the main job of the lungs is to take in air with oxygen 
in it and to help throw off impurities, the cooling sys- 
tem of the typical gasoline motor is enclosed like a 
tea kettle or a hot water heating system, so that rust 
and impurities can’t get out except through an over- 
flow, and nothing can get in except what you put in.” 

Our typical Woman Driver for the first time got the 
picture. Not all of it, though. 

When the “G. M.” went to work she listened pa- 
tiently for the first time, while I explained that a gaso- 
line engine is a thermal or heat engine with two, four, 
six, eight, twelve or sixteen cylinders; that when, in a 
modern, high-compression, high-speed motor we burn 
a gallon of gasoline, every pound of it makes as 
much heat as 3,000 cubic feet of or- 
dinary city gas—for most families a 
supply sufficient for a month or two! 
She was visibly impressed, too, when 
| explained that when gasoline is 
mixed with air and gas thus made 
is measured and a little of it at 
a time is exploded by an electric 
spark in the combustion chamber 
of a modern automobile, bus or 
truck, boat or airplane cylinder, the 
temperature in that combustion 
chamber is around 2700 degrees— 
that it’s ten times hotter “in there” 
than it is in a “boiling tea kettle.” 
And she was really thrilled when she 
learned the rest: That during the 
fraction of a second in which a tiny 
amount of gas is burned or exploded 
in any typical combustion chamber, 
the piston energized by this explosion 
makes two complete round trips, 
travels up and down twice, with four 
changes in direction. In other words, 
it makes four strokes, before being 
re-energized by another explosion. 
Thus the first down stroke transmits 
its thrust to the shaft, helps to make it and the wheels 
or propeller go round, the next up stroke drives out 
exhaust gas, the second down stroke sucks in fresh gas 
and the next up stroke compresses this gas, ready for 
firing. 

“As you can see,” I concluded at last, “there is a 
lot of fuss and heat in one cylinder when it’s working! 
But a motor has anywhere from two to sixteen cylin- 
ders, and in some high-speed 6-cylinder motors used 
to-day there are at times more than 12000 explosions 
a minute—more than ten times as many explosions as 
there are in the fastest machine gun ever made! 

“Now you can see why plenty of good, clean oil 
and a good, clean cooling system with a proven anti- 
freeze in winter are both important. The fact is, motors 
whose cooling systems are neglected, are loaded up 
with muck including a couple ounces of rust to every 
gallon in them, no more can keep the temperature of a 
car down to normal and keep it functioning without 
internal damage than a man can run fifty or sixty 
miles with his lungs full of infection. 





At 50° below zero—in a gasoline en- 
gine cooling system as well as in a 
laboratory, Flozon flows freely. 


“And that’s not half the story, dear. The fact really 
is, that though most motorists are not “radiator con- 
scious” until they get into trouble the way we did, 
and automotive engineers and metallurgists don’t talk 
much about it, the cooling system in a typical mod- 
ern motor has more factors at work in it to pull down 
its efficiency and to destroy it and otherwise cause 
trouble and damage than any other part of a car.” 


HE other day, exactly two days after I spoiled 

everybody’s fun by having a sick and feverish car 
on my hands, | took the tip of our “G. M.” and in- 
quired among friends of mine in the automotive in- 
dustry as to whether anyone had originated one of the 
greatest remaining needs of all motorists—an anti- 
freeze that is also an all-year, permanent radiator fluid 
serving, among other things, as an inhibitor or pre- 
ventive of rust. 

[ learned then, that now—at the 
beginning of the summer, mind you 
—dealers were stocking up with a 
scientific fluid in all ways unique and 
new in kind, called Bond Flozon. 
Therefore I personally sought to test 
and to use, and the opportunity to 
write about this fluid. Hence this 
record. Hence a visit to the labora- 
tories of the Bond Electric Corpora- 
tion, in Jersey City—makers of 
standard automobile batteries, dry 
batteries, flash lights and other es- 
tablished specialties—to get ac- 
quainted with this unique new fluid 
so that I could carry the “Message to 
Garcia,” here meaning every maker 
or user of a gasoline engine, includ- 
ing every motorist and his wife. 

First, in these laboratories, along 
with a group of enthusiastic folk, | 
saw the test of which photographs 
are presented here—a test, easily 
made by use of Dry Ice, which shows 
that at 50 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero, Flozon freely “flows on!” 

“But what about the other extreme—of heat?” | 
asked. 

For answer | was handed-a chart, which shows 
that Flozon “flows on” at temperatures far above 
any that could exist in the cooling system of any 
gasoline motor without the oil ordinarily used failing 
and the motor “freezing’”—the “G. M.’s” word when a 
machine or moving part is stopped by Old Man 
Friction. Moreover there is virtually no change in the 
viscosity or flowability of this unique formula at any 
temperature at which it is likely to be used, with the 
happy result that though it does the trick in a radiator 
it is not like some volatile or flighty substances that 
seem to devote their lives to seeping and creeping 
through pin holes and other minute openings. 

“That’s fine,” | agreed. “But suppose you’re making 
things too hot for your motor, on a forced drive! How’s 
it going to yell for help, make you help itr” 

Now I learned that though Flozon opens up pos- 
sibilities for increasing the combustion temperature 
and efficiency of liquid-cooled motors if used pure, 
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it is put up in uniquely sealed cans and drums pri- 
marily for use with water that you, yourself, or your 
“G. M.” combine with it. You don’t have to pay for 
the transportation of water, let alone “stocking” water, 
you see (as you must do in buying or selling many 
of the two hundred odd anti-freezes on the market), 
when buying or selling Flozon. Moreover, if you do 
make things too hot for your motor, it can complain, 
can send you an SOS, can make you stop, because 
water used with Flozon boils long, long before Flozon 
itself boils. In other words, water boils at 212 degrees, 
Flozon at 554—well above any other radiator fluid. 
Moreover, Flozon, itself, does not, cannot evapo- 
rate. 

When you clean your cooling system by using a 
trade cleaner or just plain soda, letting your motor 
run (and from time to time boil, by covering its 
radiator with a blanket) and then 
thoroughly rinse out the débris and 
the cleaner too, you mix Flozon with 
water, pour it into your radiator, and 
this new formula is there to stay— 
to-day, to-morrow, next year, as long 
as your car and its parts hang to- 
gether. 

“But what about rust?” of course 
you want to know. 

For answer (and how important 
this answer is!): 

Not only does this amazing fluid 
refuse to induce rust but it is an in- 
bibitor or preventive of rust, thanks 
to a really notable laboratory quest 
over a period of many months for 
an ideal, all-year, permanent cooling 
fluid. 

In accordance with its carefully 
planned research the Bond Laborato- 
ries first arranged for a world survey 
by an internationally-known auto- 
motive engineer retained to assemble 
and sort every whit of information 
available in Europe and America 
about radiator fluids along with a 
whole literature in itself on cooling 
systems, including reports and other 
findings by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and by manufacturers of radiator, rubber 
and gaskets. In due course, then, the Bond laboratories 
began the search for an inhibitor that would stand 
up and do its exacting work in any cooling system. 
One inhibitor, apparently satisfactory, revealed after 
months of test a tendency to break down and to de- 
compose, and was promptly rejected. Another failed 
in point of solubility. A third had acid reactions, a 
fourth proved to be “smelly,” a fifth attacked brass, 
and still others wouldn’t “mix,” caused agitation, or 
reacted disappointingly to such variable factors as 
changing temperatures, variety of chemicals found in 
different water supplies and electrolysis, the principal 
cause of rust, caused by the presence in the same con- 
tainer of different metals—just such electrolysis, for 
instance, as is encouraged by the presence of steel and 
brass pipe in the same hot-water system. So the quest 
went on until finally an entirely new chemical com- 
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Here Flozon’s flowing freely at 50° 

below zero. Thus it protects against 

freezing and also prevents the promo- 
tion of rust. 
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pound—patent duly applied for!—was discovered. 

It works! And by the same token, Flozon works as 
an inhibitor of rust. The proof was in long before 
Flozon created a sensation in the motor trade as the 
first anti-freeze that is an all-year, permanent fluid 
for gasoline motors. In a fleet of company trucks and 
employe cars, it was tried out with the result that 
when it had been used in cooling systems over a period 
of days, weeks and months, it was drawn off, and 
found to be, as I saw in one instance, as clear as when 
it was put in. More to the point, it was used in number- 
less “‘accelerated” laboratory tests. 

Such accelerated tests, everywhere used in our finest 
metallurgical laboratories, accomplish in a few hours 
or days, effects that would ordinarily require as many 
months or years. 

In the light of such tests water bites into steel or 
any form of iron, one of the most 
unstable of metals, in a few hours, 
whereas Flozon used in combination 
with water or used pure in the self- 
same test does not even score iron in 
tests extending over weeks. Add the 
same happy result when cast iron 
(universally used in cylinder blocks), 
copper and brass (used in radiator 
cores and shells and in gaskets), lead 
(used in radiator solder), zinc (used 
in solder and plating), bronze (used 


in| pump impellors), aluminum 
(sometimes used in pump Cases, 
manifolds, headers and_ radiator 


caps), were individually and in all 
combinations and permutations, over 
a wide range of temperature, tested 
in Flozon, with gratifying results. 
Add, to boot, that any metallurgist 
will agree with one internationally- 
known who told me, “An automotive 
cooling system is perfectly arranged 
to cause and to hasten corrosion or 
rust, which is a kind of skin disease 
caused by the action of oxygen in 
air or water, on the surface of metal 
and is one of many forms of oxida- 
tion or burning up with no flame in 
sight. It is usually caused by electrolysis between 
metals different in kind, is hastened by poor aging of 
castings nowadays used as soon as they leave the foun- 
dry, is aggravated by changes in temperature and no- 
tably by high temperature.” 

Furthermore, corrosion in any cooling system or 
other container is greatly complicated by the fact 
that America is a big country with an even bigger 
variety of waters than other drinks. Some cities, for 
instance, have by comparison with others an excess 
of oxygen, with whose atom the iron atom elopes at 
any and every opportunity. But go out around Cleve- 
land, Detroit, southern Michigan, many other sections 
of this big country, and there you find an excess of 
lime, such as you'll find gathered on the bottom of every 
tea kettle. Go south and you are apt to find an excess 
of sulphur. Go to Kansas and you find an excess of 
silicon and other abrasive elements. And elsewhere 
you will find an excess of iron or alkali, magnesia and 
so on. 
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But Flozon is a thoroughly good mixer, the same all 
through—no curd-and-whey proposition to be stirred 
before using! And that’s important. 

So the Bond Electric Corporation has, you see, con- 
tributed something important to the metallurgy of auto- 
mobiling by discovering /lozon, this anti-freeze which 
is the first all-year, permanent, radiator fluid contain- 
ing a completely diffused rust inhibitor. In fact, the 
typical modern automobile nowhere vitally suffers 
from the ravages of rust (which costs America vastly 
more every year than all the ravages of fire and flood) 
except in its cooling system. 

Moreover, Flozon has other merits. 

Thus it is non-alcoholic, non-drinkable, non-inflam- 
mable short of its boiling point at 554 degrees. 

It will not injure those skins “you love to touch’— 
the “skin” or finish of the finest car and the skin of your 
hands, no matter if you handle it all day, whereas 
some radiator fluids are highly poisonous and some 
others are devastating alike to car finishes and to the 
human skin. 


It is unique in color. As long as it is used it is a 


distinctive blood red. After endless research and 
many surprises to color chemists, it was deliberately 
made red for the following reasons: (1) So that it 
cannot possibly be confused with any other anti- 
freeze; (2) So that any leaks in any cooling system in 
which it is used can be “spotted” at once, and, (3) So 
that anyone who draws it off, when repairing a car for 
instance, will at once recognize it as Bond Flozon, 
therefore as valuable and worthy of preserving. 

Well you may wonder, now, what in the world is in 
Flozon to make it in so many ways unique. | can’t tell 
you that—only the Bond Electric Corporation chemists 
in Jersey City could! But | did find out what is not in 
it by citing the following extracts from Circular 28, on 
anti-freezes, of the United States Bureau of Standards: 

“Kerosene can be used but the odor and in- 
flammability of its vapor, the possibility of over-heat- 
ing . . . and its solvent effect on rubber are objec- 
tions.” (There is no kerosene in Flozon.) 

“Solutions of calcium chloride are known to have a 
corrosive action. . . . The effects on solder and alum- 
inum are especially serious.” (There is no calcium 
chloride in Flozon:) 

“Magnesium chloride solutions are more corrosive 
than calcium chloride solutions.” (There is no mag- 
nesium chloride in Flozon.) 

“The behavior of calcium chloride solutions, dis- 
cussed above, appears to be 
typical of all other salt solu- 
tions.” (There is no salt in 
Flozon.) 


“Glucose solutions are much less effective than honey 
solutions.” (There is no glucose in Flozon.) 

“Denatured alcohol—the chief objections to this 
alcohol are that it continually boils out of the solution 
and must be replaced frequently.” (There is no de- 
natured alcohol in Flozon.) 

“Wood alcohol solutions are more volatile and have 
lower boiling points than the corresponding denatured 
alcohol solutions, so most of the objections to the use of 
the latter apply with equal force to the use of wood 
alcohol.” (But there is no wood alcohol in Flozon.) 

“The colorless c.p. glycerine and commercial grades 
of yellow glycerine are equally satisfactory for radiator 
use. Crude glycerine on the contrary is undesirable as 
it usually contains salts which promote corrosion.” 
(There is no crude glycerine in Flozon.) 

“The customary use of glycerine-alcohol-water solu- 
tion has the disadvantage that both water and alcohol 
will evaporate from such a solution at different rates, 
and it becomes a difficult matter to determine how much 
of each should be added. . . .” (Flozon is not a glycer- 
ine-alcohol-water solution; you can safely add water.) 

Flozon really is the final reckoning in the quest, 
the best part of a half-century old, for an ideal fluid 
for use in the cooling systems of gasoline motors. And 
for the life of me | can’t discover, from discussion, in- 
vestigation and use in my own car, one sound ob- 
jection to its use though, from his own experience any 
motorist can cite at least some objections, and in many 
cases a lot of objections, to other radiator fluids. And 
if a motor could talk, in most instances it would prob- 
ably add a lot more. 

Add that insurance against Jack Frost has heretofore 
cost American motorists, authorities insist, around 
$50,000,000 annually, for anti-freezes alone, practically 
all of which hefty sum has gone up in steam or evapo- 
ration or down the sewer in drainage. 

Add that rust may also in the long run mean dam- 
age to bearings and to other vital parts of a motor. 

Add that Flozon eliminates most of all remaining 
worry and damage attending the use of a motor in 
cold weather when starting is apt to be sweet sorrow, 
when a cooling system may be frozen or be half full of 
slush, when a water pump is the first thing to freeze. 

Add that Flozon represents an economy. Thus, for 
want of it, that forced cleaning and repairing of my car 
confessed above, cost, not to 
mention an evening’s fun for 
four of us and the dry-clean- 
ing of two suits of glad rags, 
just $6.60—$2 for emergency 
treatment or first aid, $1 for a 
radiator cleaner, $1.80 for two 


Courtesy of 
S. O. Co. of N. Y. 








“Objections to anti-freezing 
solutions of honey in water 
are that low percentage mix- 


1% x 16” hose, $2.80 for time 
and labor lost in cleaning 
“Queenie” out and repacking 





tures do not have sufficiently 
low freezing points, and high 
percentage mixtures are so 
viscous that they do not circu- 
late freely, if at all.” (There 
is no honey in Flozon.) 

“Invert sugar—the same 
objections hold for these as 
for honey solutions.” (There 
is no sugar in Flozon.) 





two water pumps. 

It saves money and worry! 

For every reason, then, au- 
tomotive manufacturers, car, 
bus and truck dealers, garage 
men, hardware dealers and 
dealers in automotive acces- 
sories ought to be interested 
in it, along with all owners of 
cars, old or new. 
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aution or Accident? 





ms, See 





DRIVE SLOWLY! 


DEATH 


SO PERMANENT! 





Here are listed the twelve most frequent 
means of accidental injuries in the order of 
their fatality: 


© 1031 M.t.1.co. 


The grim warning “Drive In this country accidents 


1. Automobiles 4. Firearms 
Slowly, Death is so Per- 2. Falls 8. Machines are now the largest single 
manent!” has been heeded 3. Drownings 9. Mines and Quarries cause of the Crippling, De- 
by thousands of drivers over 4. Burns 10. Fires pendency and Destitution 
dangerous roads. 5. Railroads 11. Poisons which call for relief. 


6. Poisonous Gases 12. Suffocations 











CCIDENTS took 100,000 lives, caused approxi- Soren Better traffic regulations in a large number of 
mately 10,000,000 more or less serious injuries ir oS a cities are reducing the percentage of street acci- 
and cost more than $1,000,000,000 last year.in the “es 2 dents and the toll of killed and maimed children. 


i 
United States. ‘ei -_ 
‘fe Police officers and school teachers are training 


Among those killed by accident were 18,000 chil- cal tia he paella 


dren under fifteen years of age. 
Safety appliances and methods installed by the 


No one knows how many accidental injuries and 
foremost industries are saving many lives. 


deaths are due to uncontrollable circumstances. 
Nevertheless, how many of the accidents which 
happened to members of your family or your 
friends — accidents which you know all about — 
could have been avoided? 


But systematic accident prevention in homes has 
hardly begun. 


Falls in homes caused 8,000 deaths last year; 
burns, scalds and explosions 5,400; asphyxiations 
3,600; and fatal poisonings 2,000. Much remains 
- to be done to check home accidents caused by 
recklessness and thoughtlessness. 


Last year there were about 46,000 fatal accidents ~ 
in homes and in industry. Elsewhere there were © 
about 54,000 accidental deaths. Among the latter 
group 32,500— motorists and pedestrians —were 


killed by automobiles. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company urges 


you to send for its free booklets on accident pre- 
+ vention. Ask for Booklets 731-Z. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 


But while the tide of accidents is steadily rising, see 
there are some bright spots in the dark record. * 
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st important equip- 
—_ any place of business 
after closing hours !s the sys- 


tem that checks the watchman 
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DETEX NEW MODEL 
PATROL 


It can count up to 100 and even 
write your name 


Because of its unique recording mechanism, 
the Detex New Model Patrol offers many ad- 
vantages found in no other portable watch- 
man’s clock, 


It will register any number of stations in 
sequence. On reaching 100, die changes can 
be effected to carry on to additional hun- 
dreds. Or it will register combinations of 
numerals or letters, or both, as desired. 
It is the only clock that registers numbers 
above “9” as complete numerals, a feature 
that saves considerable time when a number 
of clocks are to be checked. 


Unlimited in capacity, interchangeable to 
the fullest degree, a maker of records that 
are unalterable, it offers decided advantages 
in the plant where a number of watchmen 
are employed. It offers decided advantages 
to se plant interested in the fullness and 
completeness of the record of safeguard of 
the plant—the ‘most important activity in a 
plant during the hours it is closed. 

Send for complete information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4169 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

39 Beach St., Boston 90 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 802, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN «© ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4169 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


Send me information on the new model Detex 
Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 








Mouths of the Mississippr 


(Continued from Page 35) 
but she hung on, a menace to navi- 
gation, for months. Finally she was 
dynamited. The wreckers found that 


they had to blow the hull in two, and | 


then dynamite the pieces down into the 


| tough mudlump that had stubbornly | 


supported her. 


In the continual struggle of the sea 


with the river, it has been discovered 


| that under certain conditions a wedge of 


salt water pushes into the Pass along its 
bottom and under the downstream flow 
of river. There is evidence that the 
mingling of salt water with fresh hastens 
sedimentation. 


A chief care of the engineers is to | 
maintain a proper balance in the dis- | 


tribution of water among the three 
passes. Narrow South Pass normally 
carries 17 per cent of the river, and 
Southwest Pass 41 per cent. When these 
proportions change, the engineers feel 
that they must assist nature. Too much 
water in a pass endangers the banks, 
facilitates cave-ins. 
studying more minutely this vital prob- 
lem of river control, a model of the 
Head of Passes has recently been con- 
structed. It reproduces in miniature the 
exact forking of the river, the contour of 
bottom and of banks. By flowing tons of 
water through this model the engineers 


| will be able to experiment at will with 


this vexing part of the river. 
As our vessel pushed upstream, 


| ship after ship passed us. But in the 
| water, as particles in solution or sus- 


pension, there traveled a vaster load— 
these samplings from twenty-six states, 
the raw makings of a future empire 
At some distant day Louisiana, vaster 
than Texas, may spread far out into the 


Gulf. 


Hidden Subsidies 


(Continued from Page 27) 

unit by heat unit, coal enjoys an advan- 
tage in transportation costs alone of at 
least 7 per cent. It costs on the average 
just 63 mills to carry one ton of coal 
one mile by rail. I believe that those 
who are predicting amazing things for 
natural gas have not considered their 
facts sufficiently. 

Here there is no question of hidden 
subsidies. Simply a matter of the rel- 
ative economies of rail transportation. 
But in the case of gasoline pipe lines, 
hidden subsidies again become serious. 
The owners of these lines are usually 
big refiners who transport for them- 


® | selves, and for others. Now by the 
: | Commodities Clause, railroads are not 


permitted to own any products which 
they transport—except for their own 


# | use. They can mine and haul coal, but 


not sell it. 
No one is less anxious than I to see 
further governmental restraints put 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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... the preci- 
sion camera 
fits vest pocket or purse .... 





V OU’VE probably seen other cameras 

as small as Leica—but you’ve never 
seen one in any size more perfect than 
Leica. This camera fits the vest pocket 
or purse and comes equipped with the 
world-famous Elmar-Anastigmat lens. 
One roll of cinema film (double frame size) 
permits 36 pictures—pictures of such 
sharp definition that enlargements to 12 x 
18 inches or more are beautifully clear and 
distinct. Leica cameras retail from $60.00 
up. See them—at your dealer’s—or write 
for descriptive pamphlet 1186. 


KE. LEITZ, Inc. 


Dept. 7-W 
60 East 10th St. New York, N. Y. 














ou remember the 


SANGERS 


of The Constant 
Nymph... 


Here’s more about 
them in a brilliant, 
fiery novel. Especially 
about Caryl, who is 
“not enough a Sanger.” 


THE 
roo. oF THE 
FAMILY 


Margaret 
Kennedy 


$2 everywhere 
DOUBLEDAY 
DORAN 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


UR government has abolished the 

duty on uncut diamonds and re- 
duced the rate on cut diamonds one-half. 
This reduction in what is purely a 
luxury tax is explained by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in this 
way: The duty was hard to collect, for 
precious stones are easy to smuggle. 
Probably half the total importation 
came in by devious ways, and the tariff 
was simply a penalty on honesty. 


When Wilkins takes his expedition into 
the Arctic this summer he will try to keep 
up a running conversation with cwiltza- 
tion. Sir Hubert hopes that when the sub- 
marine comes up for air, he will be able to 
tell the world all the latest news. The Byrd 
Antarctic expedition, it will be recalled, 
was not equipped with telephone transmit- 
ters; tt could hear our broadcasts but could 
reply only by code. 


S EVERYBODY knows, an impor- 
tant by-product of coeducational 
colleges is weddings. According to evi- 
dence gathered by Rita S. Halle and pre- 
sented in Good Housekeeping, college- 
made marriages are remarkably dur- 
able. The author has found that a num- 
ber of universities keep records of 
divorce, representing all sections of the 
country. They show only one divorce 
for every seventy-five of the marriages 
between men and women who met in 
coeducational institutions. These unions, 
apparently, have eight times more 
chances of happiness than the general 
run. For economic reasons college stu- 
dents marry later, thus eliminating the 
domestic wrecks caused by immaturity. 
Also they have equal cultural back- 
grounds, and it is an accepted fact that 
lopsided unions most often come to 
grief. The common interests, loyalties, 
and memories of young people who have 
worked and played together provide an 
excellent foundation for a happy home. 


Nearly all the important countries have 
some form of government pension or insur- 
ance for old people, which permits them 
to maintain their family life. The Ameri- 
can Association for Old Age Security has 
issued a map of the world with all the 
enlightened countries in white. This map 
defaced by three large black blotches— 
India, China, and the United States. 


OME time ago the Virginia Railway 
asked permission to build a bridge 
over the Kanawha River at an estimated 
cost of $1,000,000. The application 
dragged through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and when it was 
finally granted the cost of steel and other 
material had dropped substantially. 
Meanwhile the drought had reduced the 
Kanawha to a trickle, making it easier 
to build the foundations. So the mil- 
lion-dollar bridge cost $625,000. 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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THE LIFE-BLOOD OF INDUSTRY x 








A Remedy for 


ocation Colic 


HIFTING markets, new raw material sources, high 
transportation charges, new products, have left 
many plants in a distressed situation. Hopelessly out of 


“strategic center” they must RELOCATE to survive. 


When sugar-coated pills ° 


.. when “corner cutting” 
savings in old, inefficient plants -.. savings on a given 
machine or in a given department ..» have failed to effect 


. frequently the proper remedy is—MOVE! 


a cure... 


In some cases a cure has been found by establishing 
branch plants and warehouses . . . by opening new sales 


outlets ... creating new opportunities for PROFIT! 


Austin Engineers have helped many firms perform 
major operations. Their analytical engineering ability 
has been applied to each individual problem oo + ee 
quently with unusual results. With up-to-the-minute 
facilities ... plants which are in themselves mammoth 
machines ... wide-awake manufacturers have reduced 


plant investment 20 to 40% and effected 10 to 30% 


reductions in operating costs. 


Wherever new facilities ... main plants, branch 


plants or warehouses ... are required Austin is already 
“on location”... with 17 offices from coast to coast. 


Why not have facts and figures? Wire, phone, write or 


use the convenient memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Engineers and Builders - 


New York Chicago Detroit Newark The Austin Company of California, Ltd.: 

: a . 2 Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Pittsburgh The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
Boston St. Louis Seattle Portland AUSTIN METHOD The Austin Company, Limited: Toronto 





- Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland. (J Our Door is Open to New 


Ideas! Please send booklet “101 Questions” raising vital points on plant 


location. Location______________________ Oe | ae ee Ree aE oe ne Oe 
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LOW 


ROUND-TRIP 
SUMMER 


FARES 
to the 


ORIENT 


Round-trip rates are now equivalent 
to approximately one-and-one-half 
minimum rates in the first, cabin,second, 
and tourist classes. Summer round-trip 
first class minimum fare to Yokohama 
is $450., Tourist Cabin $225. @ To Japan, 
China and the Philippines with stop- 
over at Honolulu. De luxe first, second 
and cabin classes from San Francisco 
= Sz 
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and Los Angeles, Cabin and Tourist 
Cabin from Seattle and Vancouver. 


NEW MOTOR SHIPS IN ALL CLASSES 


Luxurious accommodations, swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, dancing, and menu 
witcheries to lure the most jaded pal- 
ate back to its lost youth. @ A mes- 
sage from you and we will send books. 
New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue + San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street « Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue ¢ Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street « Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue « or Cunard Line, 
* General Agents or at any local tourist agent. 











(Continued from Page 70) 

upon business. But here exists manifest 
discrimination. Of two common carriers, 
one is limited by a principle not held 
to apply to the other. One can; the 
other cannot. I hold that if the principle 
is sound in one case, it is sound in both: 
or more properly, if it is not necessary 
in the one instance, it is equally un- 
necessary in the other. 

What it all comes to is this: In spite of 
competing modes of transportation 
introduced or resurrected in such num- 
bers since the turn of the century, no 
method has been found to haul more 
cheaply and satisfactorily, in the broad 


view, than railroads. Some particular 
jobs can be done better in other ways. 
But railroads are the backbone of 
transportation in this country, and so 
far as we can see now, always will be. 
Hidden subsidies have enabled some 
of the new systems to present a false 
appearance of economy and to capture 
business to which they are not eco- 
nomically entitled. 

In all such cases, the railroads should 
have an opportunity to compete on an 
equal basis. They ask nothing more. 
When they have that, the public will 
speedily know where and how it is best 
served. 


World’s Work Scrapbook 


(Continued from Page 71) 


HREE million unsafe motorcars 

were retired from circulation last 
year, according to a report made to the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. A big factor in this new high 
record was the special junking plan: the 
manufacturers establish a reserve fund 
out of which dealers are allowed from 
$25 to $35 for each car broken up and 
sent to the junkman. The Ford Com- 
pany pays $20 for each car delivered to 
its salvage plant. It has a “ disassembly” 
line upon which cars are unmade with 
great efficiency. Aluminum, copper, 
brass, window glass, tires—every- 
thing which has value is removed, and 
then the remnant is crushed and melted 
into ingots. The company takes a loss of 
about nine dollars on each car, and it 
hopes to increase this “unprofitable” 
business until it is junking five thou- 
sand cars per day. 


There has recently been a revival of ac- 
tivity in gold mining in Australia. As 
gold is at a premium during an era of low 
prices, the federal government offers a 
bonus of one pound sterling for each ounce 
produced over the three-year average. Pro- 
duction was further stimulated by the dis- 
covery last January of the Golden Eagle, 
the largest nugget ever found in Australia. 
It weighs 1,135 ounces, ts 26 inches long, 
and ts worth $29,000. 


EDICAL schools are decreasing in 

number, yet the annual produc- 
tion of M. D.’s is growing steadily. The 
Office of Education reports that sixty- 
six approved four-year schools gradu- 
ated as many physicians last year as 
were turned out by twice as many insti- 
tutions twenty years ago. The typical 
graduate is now twenty-five years old. 
After his regular course he has a one- 
year interneship in a hospital before 
beginning practice. We have one doctor 
to every eight hundred persons—a higher 
percentage than in any other country. 


A picture studio in Hollywood has an 
extensive arboretum containing all the 
major varieties of plants, foreign and 


domestic. More obscure species are repre- 
sented by photographs kept on file for 
time of need; they are then reproduced in 
waxed cloth or paper. Flowers used in 
pictures are generally artificial, won't 
wilt under the heat from the lights. 


N INTERESTING plan for pro- 
moting international tolerance is 
being tried by German educators. Se- 
lected students of different races or 
nationalities are encouraged to exchange 
families for a few weeks or months. A 
German boy, for example, trades homes 
with one of Swedish, Egyptian, or Chi- 
nese descent. The transplanted boy is 
treated as a member of the family with 
all the normal rights and duties. The 
teachers say that after the first feeling 
of strangeness wears off the pupils get 
along well in their new environment. 
They acquire a certain mental flexibility 
and lose their prejudices against stran- 
gers and foreigners. 


About fifty years ago Nebraska started 
upon a program of tree planting. As a 
result the tree population of the state is 
now put at two and a half billions, a con- 
siderable part of which ts in the agricul- 
turally worthless sand hills. Experts say 
that these hand-made forests proved to be 
a life-saver last summer. Nebraska suffered 
less from the drought than did her neigh- 
bors; she got enough rain to produce a 


$600,000,000 crop. 


fee job of replacing the large-sized 
currency with the smaller kind has 
now become a routine one. Less than 
ten per cent of the old bills remain in 
circulation, and they are no longer 
coming in for exchange in large quanti- 
ties. The Treasury does not know when 
the work will end, for it is still redeeming 
fractional currency of Civil War days— 
sometimes not more than a dollar in 
a month. The superstition that the two- 
dollar bill is unlucky causes much annoy- 
ance and expense. Most of these bills 
coming in for redemption have a corner 
torn off to counteract the alleged jinx. 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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AROUND PACIFIC 


CRUISE 


The MALOLO finds 
adventure for you... 


In oneluxurious cruise—all around the Pacific! 
Not only to the Orient, but also to Siam and 
Malaya, Java and Celebes, wild New Guinea, 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Samoa! Gay ad- 
ventures everywhere—visiting a Sultan’s pal- 
ace, dining native-style in South Sea villages, 
riding in rickshas to ancient temples. Nine- 
teen ports and 14 countries in this third cruise 
of the great Malolo, with inclusive fares as 
lowas $1,500. Sail Sept.19 from San Francisco 
(20th from Los Angeles); return Dec. 16. For 
interesting details, ask your travel agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 


IEW YORE . sss 535 Fifth Avenue 











CHICAGO . 140 S. Dearborn Street 

SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market Street 

LOS ANGELES 730 S. Broadway 

SAN DIEGO... . . . 213 E. Broadway 

PORTLAND . . 271 Pine Street 

SEATTLE. . . 814 Second Avenue 
OF HIGH INTEREST TO 





EVERY TYPE OF TRAVELER 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


Write for detailed information on travel in 
the Soviet Union, and general booklet ’L”’. 
Also, descriptive literature on the Volga, 
Caucasus, Crimea, Ukraine, special ARCTIC 
CRUISE, first of its kind, in July—and unique 
TURKESTAN TOUR in August. 


INTOURIST 
. S. A. Representative of the _ 
STATE TRAVEL BUREAU of the U.S.S.R. 
452 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















HOTEL 
WASHINGTON 


Opposite the United States Treasury 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
AT 15TH & F STREETS 
400 ROOMS—400 BATHS 


Floor clerks on each floor. Desks open 
from 7.30 A. M. until midnight. A 
service particularly attractive to ladies 
traveling alone. 


Easy of access yet located at the very 
center of life in the Capital City. 
RATES NO HIGHER THAN 
ANY OTHER FIRST CLASS HOTEL 
Booklet sent upon request 
S. E. BONNEVILLE 
Managing Director 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








(Continued from Page 72) 
Y PERMISSION of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the only 
railroad in Death Valley, California, is 
to be abandoned. The twenty-mile line 
runs from Death Valley Junction to 
Ryan. When the borax mines were 
closed there was an effort to make a 
tourist resort in the desert town. The 


lost all its inhabitants. 


In a murder trial at Mineola, Long 
Island, the principal exhibit was an auto- 
mobile. The so-called ‘‘murder car” was so 
important to the prosecution's case that 
the district attorney ordered it taken apart 
and reassembled in the courtroom, where 
it stood throughout the trial. 


bees = to the Chicago exposition 
in 1933 will be able to stroll 
through a model of a leaf of corn 160 
feet long and 36 feet thick. Here they 
will see all the natural processes being 
reproduced, as nearly as possible, by 
man-made devices. The gigantic maize 
leaf is the idea of Dr. D. T. MacDougal 
of the Carnegie Institute, who heads 
the botanical section of the exhibition. 





A girl baby two hours old cried into the 
long-distance telephone at Auburn, Ne- 
braska, for the edification of her uncle in 
San Francisco. The proud father of the 
loud young lady found this an effective way 
to tell his California brother the good news. 


LD Greek legends tell of the Ama- 
zons, a Black Sea nation composed 
exclusively of women, ruled by a queen, 
and defended by a feminine army. No 
confirmation of the story has ever been 
found, but historians believe that all 
myths may have had some sort of basis 
in fact. Now there have been discovered 
in Italy ancient Etruscan vases depict- 
ing female warriors. These pre-Roman 
works are older than the Greek stories 
and pictures of the Amazons. 


When two mail and passenger planes 
of the Boeing System flying in opposite 
directions passed each other in California, 
the pilots exchanged information by radio. 
They were surprised to discover that both 
machines were being helped along by a 
forty-mile-an-hour tail wind. One pilot 
was flying at an altitude of three thousand 
feet and the other at eight thousand. 


T COLGATE University an inter- 
esting test was made of the sensi- 
tiveness of the organs of smell. The air of 
a closed room was sprayed with some 
unknown substance while the students 
sniffed. The room was ventilated and 
the process repeated several times. The 
| boys identified jasmine, heliotrope, lily 
of the valley, and other pleasing odors. 
| They will never trust their noses again, 
however, for in every case the room was 

| sprayed with plain distilled water. 





plan did not succeed, however, so Ryan | 








Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try not to showit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
CRETE ABER. 0550 0:06:0:6:0:6:9:04% 068% The Olympic 
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RASERE CICYT. MOS << oieccweseeses The President 
TUES, MRE sides cccsennnoan El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .........- The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ...++ The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLBANG, TAs cccdsccceves The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .......0000-0- The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. «00000000008 The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .....000-000% The Clifton 
WINDEOR, ONT. <0 0.0060 The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I.. The Constant Spring 
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When the Pacific Beckons 


elements of success into three 

parts: First, you must want to do 
the thing; second, you must be able to 
do it; third, and most important, you 
must do it. It is probable that most 
imaginative people have, at some time 
or other, wanted to go to the South Seas. 

When one among us actually does go, 
he comes back draped in an aura of 
romance that sticks to him as long as he 
lives. The rest of us listen, eager and 
envious, to the enticing jargon that tum- 
bles from his lips. We feel that he is a 
little beyond us in his experience of life. 
He knows a lot we wish we knew. He has 
been to mysterious China, he has seen 
Angkor, he knows where enchanting 
Bali lies basking in the sun, and words 
like Miyajima, Chinwangtao, Zamboan- 
ga, and Pagopago have no terrors for 
him. We envy him the treasures he 
brings back: ancient prints and wall 
hangings, exquisite carvings, gorgeous 
brocades, and strange exotic trifles that 
breathe the life of primitive people. We 
wish so much that we might take such 
a trip, but somehow time slips by and 
we stay at home. 

It is easy to see why we do stay at 
home. Until very recently, so recently 
in fact that it is only this year that some 
of the most alluring islands have been 
caught in the network of regular traffic, 
travel in the far Pacific has been looked 
upon as hazardous, protracted, and un- 
comfortable. 

Even now we find it hard to accept 
the fact that travel in the Pacific today 
is as ordered, as safe, and as luxurious 
as'on the Atlantic. The only difference 
is that instead of landing us in tourist 
Europe it takes us to parts of the world 
that are still fresh and unfamiliar in 
addition to being stimulating. 


A Dream Come True 


It will not be long, however, before 
we wake up to the possibility of making 
our South Seas dream come true. We 
shall find that we can go there with as 

. little effort, expense, and loss of time as 
are involved on any other fair-sized holi- 
day. Then we shall all rush out there, 
and the novelty will be gone. The time 
to go is now, while leis of gardenias and 
hibiscus are still made by patient brown 
fingers and we can still eat sukiyaki not 
prepared in a Ritz kitchen. 

We know—for we have just been out 
there. The only possible criticism of the 
trip is that it was a bit too luxurious. 
Try as we would, we could not have an 
uncomfortable adventure. All the little 
tablets we took to put in the drinking 


\ WISE old man once divided the 


water went overboard. The food was 
fine, the service excellent. We swam in 
the pool and played deck tennis and 
dressed for dinner. So far as the ship 
was concerned we might have been head- 
ing straight for Paris. 

It was only when we poked our head 
out of the port hole one morning to see 
the beautiful brown bodies of the native 
boys flashing through the sun-struck, 
vivid green water as we steamed slowly 
into the harbor at Honolulu that we 
realized our dreams had come true. 
There we were, and there was Diamond 
Head. There was the slim white crescent 
of the beach at Waikiki gleaming in the 
sun. We were at the gate to the Orient, 
looking our last, for months to come, on 
the Stars and Stripes, on familiar cur- 
rency, on anything that remotely re- 
minded us of home. 


Jun éles and Shrines 


It is impossible to rehearse here the 
fantastic Arabian Nights dream that 
followed: lovely Japan breaking us in 
gently to native costumes, strange foods, 
rickshas, and ancient shrines; teeming 
China with its smells, its spilled treas- 
ures, its turmoil of revolution staged 
against a background of Imperial yellow 
tiles, lapis lazuli, and jade. 

From Hongkong it is only a hop to 
Manila, where the traveler does see the 
Stars and Stripes once more; then, with 
their comforting assurance behind him, 
off he goes again to still stranger sights 
and smells: to the incredible, jungle- 
choked, carved temples at Angkor; to 
Bangkok, where the Siamese dancers 
jangle their jewels at him; to Singapore 
and Java and Macassar and to en- 
chanted Bali, where the little women 
are the loveliest in the world. Then 
comes a lazy long stretch through the 
island-dotted Straits to New Guinea 
and so on down the coast of Australia. 

As a rule, when the South Seas en- 
thusiast starts off he is not particularly 
keen about going to Australia. Somehow 
the fact that it is as large as the whole 
United States puts him off. He wants 
little islands. He feels that contact with 
the energy and progress of people of his 
own race may be a jarring note in the 
South Seas symphony. 

As a matter of fact, going to Australia 
is one of the best things on the trip. It is 
good to feel a continent beneath one’s 
feet for a change, and it is refreshing 
beyond words to see a little hustling 
going on after weeks with the listless 
native. 

Australia, in short, affords an excel- 
lent break in the trip. It is worth one’s 


By SARAH M. LOCKWOOD 


while to see the progress going on; cer- 
tainly the average business man on his 
vacation will thoroughly enjoy checking 
up on the prospects out there. After the 
pleasant and enlightening hospitality of 
men of his own kind, he is ready to start 
off again with renewed enthusiasm on 
the last and perhaps the most interesting 
leg of his trip. 

After touching at Auckland he heads 
north again across the equator for the 
far-flung outer islands that have until 
so recently been inaccessible, except by 
trading ship. He may still go on a trader, 
if he feels so inclined and has the time, 
but nowadays the big boats have flung 
their net around Fiji and Samoa and, 
on another tack, Rarotonga and Tahiti, 
and the average vacationist, now that 
he is headed home, is glad enough to 
stick to something that will get him 
there on time. 

These lovely islands, the real South 
Seas, are still practically untouched by 
Western influence. One feels that here, 
for certain, he sees the “real thing.” So 
far nothing has been staged for the 
tourist. The funny “bird cage” grass 
houses, the scanty costumes of plumes 
and scraps, the food, the dances are just 
what they were when Herman Melville 
peeked through the rich green tangle 
into the lush ravine. These are the is- 
lands where Stevenson and Gauguin 
lived and died, where Conrad sailed and 
Maugham got the story of Rain. They 
are the main spring of all the old South 
Seas romance and adventure, the islands 
of the copra trader and the native kings. 


Three Short Months 


It seems almost a pity, somehow, that 
it so easy to get to them nowadays; but 
on the other hand, when the traveler 
returns from such a trip as we have been 
describing his experience has been far 
wider than that of the old-timers whose 
tales were once so thrilling. He has been 
farther and seen more. He comes home 
rich in knowledge and in memories. 
His kindliness is broader. He holds the 
world in his hand, like an orange, and as 
he reviews the little brown people on it 
with their curious notions and customs, 
his sympathy goes out to them because 
he remembers them as his friends. 

When one stops to think how simple 
it is to gain this experience it seems a 
pity not to get up and go after it. He 
may do the whole thing in three months. 
He may be gone a year. Or he may never 
come back, if the fascination of the en- 
chanting islands gets to him as it has to 
many another unsuspecting and casual 
visitor to the South Seas, 
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AN 
DEPARTMEN T 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
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FRIEND of ours, a woman of 
A wide interests possessed of 

unusual conversational abil- 
ities, was making a long train journey. 
The ride was tedious; she grew bored 
with her own company. Across the aisle 
sat a man of evident respectability and 
apparent intelligence. Our friend opened 
talk with him, but there was no recipro- 
cal comeback—every word he uttered 
was a stopper. The lady tried subject 
after subject, with negative results, until 
by some strange and lucky chance 
refrigeration was mentioned, whereupon 
the man in the other seat became inter- 
esting, even eloquent. He was a re- 
frigeration engineer. His inhibitions 
removed by the chance to talk shop, he 
proved easily interested and interesting 
on many subjects. The lady was no 
longer bored. 

We are removing our own inhibitions 
by shop talk on this page, and we hope 
by such lucubration to tell a few things 
about this magazine and the publishing 
business that will 


Shop Talk 


By the EDITOR 


we feel that this cross-section of readers 
shows that the magazine is worthy of its 
following. 

The difficulty of pleasing everybody 
is indicated by these replies: A railroad 
man says, “Add to it something on 
religion” ; a financial man writes, “Ques- 
tions of creeds and faiths should be 
avoided.” “I believe prohibition has 
justified itself,” comments a lawyer; 
though an elevator engineer urges us to 
“help change the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

We try to present the facts on a con- 
troversial subject with honesty and 
good humor. And when an opinion is 
aired, as it frequently is, we realize 
that it is only an opinion. However, 
a magazine without any convictions is 

a savorless thing. 





while away a few 
minutes of the 
month’s journey. 


Every editor 
longs to know 


Analysis of 851 Replies to 
the World’s Work Questionnaire 


Consider the magazine more or 
less interesting than formerly 
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listing various sub- 
jects with which 
World’s Work is identified made reply 
easy. More than 25 per cent replied, and 
several hundred wrote letters in addition 
to filling out the blank. The result is 
summed up in the box. 


E ARE grateful beyond words for 

these frank expressions, and we are 
cheered to know that the plan and policy 
of the magazine is approved so generally. 
It proves, we think, that World’s Work 
has tremendous vitality. Though the 
answers were not all favorable, of course, 


in the suggestion 
of an undertaker 
that we should publish more articles 
on aviation (we shall), or self-interest in 
the request of an insurance broker to 
print articles on insurance (we are glad 
to say that we shall do that too.) 


ONE reader writes: “I am much 
interested in your questionnaire and 
trust you will see fit to publish some 
facts about it when completed. You 
have an excellent periodical. I consider 
World’s Work, Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s, and Forum the Big Four of maga- 
zines. To be perfectly frank with you, 


I cannot understand why World’s 

Work is not as well known as it 

should be.” We are grateful for 
these kind words—and we quite agree 
that World’s Work “is not as well 
known as it should be.” But more 
than thirty years of continuous ser- 
vice should have made some dent in 
the public consciousness, and we hope 
to go on shouting our own praises 
modestly from the housetops. 

We should enjoy printing extracts 
from the hundreds of letters that have 
come in to us, both for and against—the 
“against” letters are good for our souls, 
the “for” letters cheer our hearts—but 
there would be little room left for the 
articles and illustrations for which you 
pay. In later issues, however, we hope to 
quote some contributions from readers 
that cost us nothing but paper and type 
matter and yet are worth while from the 
standpoint of both reader and writer. 


Tue Sheriff in Robin Hood sang: 


“T never yet made one mistake. 
I'd like to for variety’s sake.” 


We would even go so far as to say: 


“ce beg 
Our score ts never clear of errors, 


Of making faults we're filled with terrors.” 


All of which leads up to the fact that 
H. S. Kerr, chief engineer of the Utah 
State road commission, caught an error 
in “Roads That Rim the Rockies’”— 
an error which was ours and not the 
author’s. 

The total cost of the Zion—Mount 
Carmel highway was given as twenty 
million dollars, or ten times too much. 
In setting the sentence in type, an extra 
cipher was inadvertently read into the 
copy. 

Our apologies to Mr. Joslin, the 
government roadbuilders, and the state 
of Colorado. 


NE of the principal things the mat- 
ter with us just now is a bad case 
of fear. We are afraid to spend for the 
things we need. We fear to try because 
conditions are unfavorable. We wait 
with our glances turned over our shoul- 
ders expecting to be hit. Or else we stand 
expectantly, our arms limp by our sides, 
awaiting a sign from heaven. Yet some 
have overcome their fears and are going 
ahead. Even the downtrodden farmer 
has in some districts shown a gain in 
condition. Edith F. Thompson’s article 
in this number is the testimony of an 
eyewitness. 
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